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I. 
DR. STRONG’S THEOLOGY. 


THE second edition of Dr. Strong’s Theology was pub- 
lished more than a year ago ; but the detailed examination 
which its importance demands has not been completed until 
now. Theology is not a field for tours de ‘force, nor our 
author the man to undertake them ; yet we have but just 
seen him step briskly to the forefront of Baptist theological 
writers with a big book under each arm. Of these the 
Systematic Theology* is decidedly more important than the 
volume of miscellanies entitled Philosophy and Religion. 
No end of us are writing theological essays, sometimes 
fairly good ones ; but a full blown system of theology is not 
an affair of day before yesterday nor of the day after to- 
morrow. We have waited some generations for one like 
this ; and if this one keeps passing to new editions, revised 
up to date, no other of the same sort will be needed by the 
present generation. 

All turns on what sort, and how good of its sort, this one 
is. It is not according to our poor little precedents for a 
Baptist teacher of theology to receive the notice involved in 

* SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY—A Compendium and Commonplace Book, de- 


signed for the use of Theological Students. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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a frank public review of the book which he has ventured to 
print ; but if the denomination is to have any literary, not to 
say theological, functions, or to show that it knows when 
something out of the ordinary has been done for it, reviewed 
this book must be as fully as time and space will allow. 
Only a friendly dash will be made at the Rochester cham- 
pion ; for he has done many kindnesses, and nothing but 
kindness, to the skirmisher who is going to search for the 
joints in his armor. 

What was so generally said by those who saw the first 
edition is the thing most worth saying about the second ; it is 
far and away the best book on theology for a pastor to have 
at his elbow. This is due before all to the fact that it is, 
what it claims to be, a Compendium and Commonplace- 
Book. It is a compact encyclopedia of theological informa- 
tion. Ifthe pastor wants to learn promptly what at present 
are the important views on any doctrinal point, he will find 
them mostly stated by Dr. Strong, tersely, fairly, with pat 
quotations, ample references, and copious indexes to further 
his search. No theologian who confines himself to an ex- 
position of his own views could make his book do the service 
which ministers of every denomination may receive from 
this work. That it was prepared as a text-book adds not 
a little to its merit in the particular mentioned ; and that, 
too, although the judgment of other learned professors has 
not led them to put so much learning into their own text. 
But Dr. Strong’s may prove the better way. 

The merit of being the handiest of theological encyclo- 
pedias is only incidental to the elaborate and able statement 
and defence of the author’s own conservative scheme of 
doctrines. A conservative scheme, yet not unaffected by 
the thought of the age, especially as represented by those 
American teachers to whom the preface makes acknowledg- 
ments, and by those German writers who are oftenest 
quoted—quoted oftenest, perhaps, with dissent. The text is 
not infrequently enriched by expositions of important Scrip- 
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tures, some of them quite full, like that given of Rom. 
§ : 12-19 on pp. 331-333. 

How far the author’s conservatism is from keeping the 
upper hand against new truth is illustrated by the noticeable 
candor and judgment with which matters still in dispute are 
often treated. The reader may consult on page 66 the wise 
remarks about miracles, real and spurious ; on page 105 the 
calm delimitation of the effect upon biblical interpretation, if 
errors should be proved against the book ; on page 192 the 
admission of the probability that the great majority of 
species were produced by evolution, while it is insisted that 
the evidence is for the introduction of brute and human life 
by absolute creation ; on the other hand, the rejection, on 
pages 205-6, of the specious, half-pantheistic fancy of continu- 
ous creation, which almost every theistic evolutionist in effect 
offers to the unwary as a settlement of the issue between 
science and religion ; the thoroughly rational contention on 
page 350, and elsewhere, that all natural and just conse- 
quences of sin must be regarded as penalties ; and on pages 
456-7, the clear and soundly orthodox exposition of the 
nature of regeneration against the unguarded statements of 
our Dr. Gordon and of Professor Drummond. 

Dr. Gordon is thrown off his guard by a fondness for 
literal, when mystical, interpretation of the Bible ; while 
Professor Drummond grows reckless through zeal for the 
discovery of natural law in the spiritual world. But what 
theologian ever proved capable of wholly withstanding the 
allurement of assertions which neither Scripture nor science 
recognizes as its own? There is always logic a plenty in 
support of these ventures ; but it is a long time since logic 
was proved incapable of handling the mysteries of the faith 
on its divine side beyond the plain teaching of revelation, or 
on its human side without some occasional aid, in addition to 
revelation, from the settled truths of science. And so it 
seems to me not quite certain—and I draw instances only 
from Christology — that (p. 367) Christ had “A human 
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nature germinal, and capable of self communication”; that 
(p. 376) human nature and human personality are so distin- 
guishabie as to be separable ; that (p. 377) ‘‘ The union of the 
divine and the human natures makes the latter possessed of 
the powers belonging to the former . . . . so that the human 
Christ even on earth had power to be, to know, and to do, 
as God ;” that (p. 378) the ‘‘ God-man, although in his. divine 
nature impassible, was capable, through his uhion with 
humanity, of absolutely infinite suffering ;” that (p. 383) 
“the whole Logos can suffer on earth, while yet the whole 
Logos reigns in heaven. The Logos outside of Christ has 
the perpetual consciousness of his Godhead, while yet the 
Logos, as united to humanity in Christ, is subject to ignor- 
ance, weakness, and death ;” that (p. 412) “‘ the guilt which 
Christ took upon himself by his union with humanity was 

. . solely the guilt of Adam’s sin ;” and that ‘‘ The whole 
mass and weight of God’s displeasure against the race fell 
on him, when once he became a member of the race ;” 
finally, that (p. 586) ‘“‘we cannot regard Christ’s human 
soul as limited to . . . . his human body.” As to all these 
bold affirmations—and nearly every one of them is as mo- 
mentous as it is bold—the question is not, must we regard 
them as false? but, how can we know them to be true? 
They belong to perhaps the most exalted and mysterious 
theme of Christianity, the person and work of our Lord, and 
need, if they are to be so confidently put, the most direct, at 
least the most cogent scriptural proofs. The references 
given will enable the reader to judge whether such proofs 
are afforded. Now, these are not the speculations of an in- 
novator ; they are only the usual audacities of conservative 
orthodoxy. The average reader would have been disap- 
pointed if the book had not provided something in this line. 
In fact, so ingrained is the propensity of theology to dogma- 
tize over its guesses, that a prudent radical had better take 
care how he throws stones at the windows of a bold con- 


servative. 
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There never was, at any rate there never again will be, a 
detailed theology which a thoughtful reader could accept 
from A to Izzard, or which, indeed, its author would not like 
to retouch here and there after the lapse of a few years. 
Agreement on all the points which our ultra-orthodox de- 
nomination holds in common is far from implying that there 
is no room among us for difference of opinion. So well is 
this now understood that for one of us to indicate points of 
difference between himself and Dr. Strong could not pass 
for legitimate criticism of the book before us. It would be 
only to notify the reader of what he téok for granted without 
notification. But to demur at a special characteristic of the 
author’s teaching may pass for real reviewing. Now it hap- 
pens that Dr. Strong has with him not only a popular ten- 
dency, but the best perhaps of our leading minds, in certain 
upward paths of thought where the reviewer is too slow- 
footed or too dizzy-headed to keep up with him. For 
‘example, in as good company as pursues these themes Dr. 
Strong climbs to this high assurance (p. 29-34) that ‘‘ The 
existence of God is a first truth; in other words the knowl- 
edge of God is a rational intuition,” not chronologically, but 
logically, preceding all observation and reasoning. But the 
defence of this position seems to the reviewer to fall short 
of showing that knowledge of the divine existence bears 
those three tests of a rational intuition which the author pro- 
poses. Ifa truth is universally recognized, if it is necessary, 
and also logically independent and prior to other truths, this 
is because it is self-evident. But a truth-is self-evident only 
on the condition of being a simple idea, incapable of demon- 
stration because it cannot be analyzed and referred back to 
some logically prior class of ideas. The idea of God, on the 
contrary, is highly complex. It can be resolved into its 
elements, and these can be separately tested. If they each 
and all pass the test, it remains to be shown whether they 
can be congruously united ; and then whether, being united 
in idea, they stand for a being who exists. That the exist- 
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ence of God must be shown by evidence which the idea of 
his existence does not in itself supply is illustrated by the 
details of the claim of an intuitive character in its behalf. 
Grant that finite existence (p. 32) necessarily implies infinite 
existence in this one particular at least, that something has 
existed from eternity; and it will still remain to be shown 
that the eternally pre-existent being is God, and not the ma- 
terial universe. Again, if the normal processes of human rea- 
son may not be assumed to be valid, how can we know that 
we are reasoning validly when, with Dr. Strong (p. 33), we 
refer their validity to what is said to be the logically prior 
assumption that there is a God? Or, if the idea of right and 
of obligation is not in itself trustworthy, how can we be as- 
sured that (p. 37) right is anything real in the case of God, 
and a matter of obligation when imposed on us by his law? It 
seems to me that the truth underlying this lofty contention 
is that the existence of God is inferable from intuitions, but 
is not in itself intuited. So far, it stands on a level with all - 
other facts that must be made out by evidence. 

Nor do I feel disturbed, as perhaps I ought, by the objec- 
tion quoted (p. 36) from Sir William Hamilton against the 
standard arguments for the divine existence; namely, “A 
demonstration of the absolute from the relative is logically 
absurd, as in such a syllogism we must collect in the con- 
clusion what is not distributed in the premises,” that is, take 
for granted what nothing in the argument goes to show. We 
do, and may, take for granted the eternal pre-existence of 
something ; and all we have to do is to prove, by excluding 
all other suppositions, that this something is a being inde- 
pendent of the universe and immaterial. Here would bea 
firm foothold, and we could proceed with equanimity to ask of 
the other theistic arguments just what they severally can 
afford, until the existence of God becomes so well assured 
that only a hostile heart or dull moral perceptions would 
reject the evidence as insufficient. Whether the case can be 
made out in this way, it is, of course, not a critic’s business to 
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show. Concerning the divine attributes it seems hardly enough 
to call love (p. 127) an attribute “in virtue of which God is 
eternally moved to self-communication.” It is the paradox 
of love that it longs to get as well as to give, to possess the 
object or being loved, as well as to bestow one’s self. This 
is certainly true of God’s love toward us, and of our love 
toward God. Again, the limitations of political society 
would seem to be too closely followed when it is denied 
(p. 139), after Austin’s Jurisprudence, that divine justice 
bestows rewards. Yet surely the justice of God administers 
what is fit, and the approval of God would seem to be as fit- 
ting toward a righteous man, as the approval of such a man’s 
own conscience. In fact, Paul plumply declares (Rom. 4: 4) 
that, in the merely supposed case of ‘‘him that worketh, is 
the reward reckoned not of grace but of debt.” The servant 
who has done but his duty may call himself ‘ unprofitable,” 
but the Master is not likely to endorse the humble disclaim- 
er (Matt. 25: 35-40). 

On no other theological matter has Dr. Strong been list- 
ened to with more interest than when he tries to moderate 
our contention as to the theory of the will. Here, too, he 
goes with perhaps most of the best thinkers of our day. He 
distinguishes between will as the permanent bent of the 
soul and as the faculty of single volitions. In the former 
sense a man cannot change his will ; in the latter sense he 
has some power of contrary choice. This view is unfolded 
and defended, not only in the Systematic Theology (p. 257- 
60), but more elaborately in the author’s Philosophy and 
Religion (p. 114-128), against the determinism of Jonathan 
Edwards and the materialists. One fact not yet converted 
to its defence, until so converted will continue to oppose 
this pleasant doctrine; namely, that, in the case alike ot 
single volitions and of life-long bent, choice is not merely 
between motives and “ with motive,” but is itself a prepon- 
derance of one motive over the rest; and that such a pre- 
ponderance, or net preference, invariably expresses, as well 
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as goes to fix, character. Here lies the ethical mystery of 
the fall ; yet the doctrine of the will is bound to give a cor- 
rect account of man as he now is, even if it cannot describe 
the workings of his mind ina state that has passed away. 
Freedom is in consciously choosing, necessity is in the moral 
limits of choice ; both unite in the correspondence of choice 


\.to character. If the fact that the human will cannot change 


its bias toward evil excludes responsibility for evil so per- 
verse, then the fact that God cannot escape his preference 
for good destroys the merit of goodness so exalted. 

It is because Dr. Strong has pretty much all the best 
modern theologians with him in making selfishness the es- 
sence of sin that an objection is here entered. By selfishness 
the author means the opposite not only of benevolence, but 
of supreme regard for a holy God. But instead of being an 
unanalysable essence, selfishness is here analysed by the 
author, and the essence of the sinfulness of selfishness is 
shown to be its antagonism to holiness. Furthermore, sel- 
fishness, which is a principle of conduct, can hardly. be the 
essence of sin as a state to which such a principle belongs. 
Nor does this doctrine quite accord with the author’s just 
view of law as a constituent principle of being. According 
to this view of law all the powers of a man are lawfully used 
so long as they are used in harmony with his constitution ; 
and therefore the essence of sin must be want of harmony 
with law, in other words, the essence of sin is its abnormal- 
tty as a state, a principle of conduct, or an act. 

I do not see what need a realist like Dr. Strong can 
have (p. 308-340) to lay emphasis upon “imputation of 
Adam’s sin,” (meaning thereby a reckoning to our race of 
the act of Adam whereby he and his posterity fell), as a way 
of accounting for the depravity and penal sufferings of the 
race. The author is so careful (p. 309) to discard the Fed- 
eralistic notion ‘‘ that God imputes sin to men, not because 
they are sinners, but upon the ground of a legal fiction 
whereby Adam, without their consent, was made their rep- 
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resentative,” and so distinctly accepts the realistic Augus- 
tinian idea (p. 328-333), ‘‘ that God imputes the sin of Adam 
immediately to all his posterity, in virtue of that organic 
unity of mankind by which the whole race at the time of 
Adam’s transgression existed, not individually, but semin- 
ally, in him as its head”—so scrupulous is Dr. Strong to 
discard Federalistic, creationistic arbitrariness, and to insist 
upon Augustinian, traducianistic involvement of the race in 
the results of our first father’s act, through natural descent 
from him, that it is all the more surprising to find some of 
the arbitrariness so long associated with the word “ impute,” 
still clinging to it, even in the case of this recent and per- 
spicacious writer. 

For the sake of comparison the following elements may 
be distinguished in the Federalistic doctrine: (1.) Guilt is 
exposure to punishment (as when the council pronounced 
our Lord “guilty of death”), and not participation in an act 
which incurs punishment (as when Paul declares that those 
who eat and drink unworthily are “guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord”). (2.) Guilt and sin, thus separable in 
idea, are separated in fact. The uncreated souls of Adam’s 
posterity had no share in Adam’s act, but they bear the 
guilt of it, that is, are punishable for it. (3.) The sin and the 
guilt, though disassociated in fact, are bound together in the 
mind of God by a reckoning, or imputation, of the sin to 
those who did not commit it. (4.) But Adam’s sin is thus 
imputed to his posterity, and the sin of at least the elect is 
imputed to Christ, according to the stipulations of the cov- 
enants of works and of grace which God formed respectively 
with Adam and with Christ. Now Dr. Strong expressly 
rejects the fourth of these Federalistic notions, while as ex- 
pressly accepting the first, and not, as it seems to me, quite 
clearing himself from the arbitrariness involved in the second 


‘and third. He holds that the original sin of Adam is im- 


puted, and the guilt of it (liability to be punished for it) is 
borne by the race not as a result of sovereign appointment 
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in a covenant, but in consequence of the presence of the 
race in its common father. This would seem to imply a re- 
jection of the second and third elements in Federalism ; 
and, in fact, the author (p. 328) teaches that Adam’s sin is 
imputed because the race was in Adam and committed his 
sin. Yet if the real ground and justification of imputing 
Adam’s primal sin were, in the author’s mind, the fact alone 
that we were germinally in Adam, how could he deny 
(p. 336) that any besides the first sin of Adam and any sins 
whatever of our more immediate progenitors are imputed to 
us? Certainly we were as much in Adam after as at the 
fall, and as much in our nearer forefathers as in Adam. And 
what is more, the effect of other ancestral sins is just as real 
as that of the first ancestral sin. If these sins are not imputed 
to us, and if we are not guilty of them, in the author’s sense 
of being liable to punishment for them, how does it come 
about that their ‘iniquity is visited upon us?” It would 
seem as though the connection between descent from Adam 
and imputation of his first offence had not been entirely made 
out. Imputation, when limited to the fall alone, must rest in 
part upon some unacknowledged and apparently undiscerned 
ground. A supposed explanation is given (p.339), which in 
effect but reopens the problem how, without resort to a 
theory of covenants, imputation could be limited to the act 
by which our common nature became depraved. 

I cannot but think that our author has resorted to the 
word ‘‘imputation” and to the ideas associated with it, not 
in an anthropological interest, but, as with the Federalists, 
in the interest of a corresponding imputation to Christ of sin, 
in which he had no share, and the consequent bearing of our 
guilt by him, in the special sense of liability to punishment. 
Dr. Strong (p. 412-413) limits the imputation in this case 
also to the primal sin as the only race-sin, and consequently 
the penalty borne is for this sin alone. But the question re- 
curs, how can such a view of the case be necessary to a real- 
ist? It embarrasses, as we have seen, his anthropology ; 
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but it also neglects the materials to which he is entitled for 
the explication of his soteriology. How much more obvious 
to say that Christ bare all ancestral sin in the liability to be 
“tempted in all points like as we are”; bare both original 
and actual sin in the strain which it put upon his sympathy ; 
above all, bare the sin of the world in the sheer fact that sin, 
as a world-principle of opposition to God, laid its burden 
upon Christ when he endured to the uttermost ‘‘ the contra- 
diction of sinners against himself,” and that, too, without the 
extra-scriptural and rather shocking inference of so many 
theologians that our Lord was under the wrath of God in- 
stead of his love, at the hour when he obeyed the command- 
ment of the Father to lay down his life (John, 10: 17, 18). 
We read on page 121 that ‘‘Man’s nature is a concave 
glass, reflecting in miniature the nature of God.” It is true 
that objects beyond a certain distance from a concave glass 
are reflected by it diminished and upside down; but since 
objects within a certain distance are seen in such a mirror 
right side up and enlarged, since the concave is the only 
magnifying mirror, and is in actual, at least ordinary use, for 
this purpose alone, while convex mirrors always diminish the 
size of their object, present it erect, and are used in all fa- 
miliar cases when a diminishing glass is needed, I am afraid 
that the passage quoted will be regarded asa slip. Again, 
history has permanently attached the word ‘‘sacramenta- 
rian” (p. 23) to the Zwinglian or emblem theory of ordin- 
ances. But one may use the word ‘sacramentalist,” if he 
likes, for the opposite theory of grace-imparting sacraments. 
In reviewing this noble work, of which the very features 
objected to will be regarded by perhaps the majority of read- 
ers as special merits, I must not be thought ambitious of 
playing the part of Brutus when he “came to bury Cesar, 
not to praise him.” Other critics may be like the wicked 
men of the psalm, who “search out iniquities ; they accom- 
plish a diligent search; both the inward thought of every 
one of them and the heart is deep.” The present critic has 
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seen or fancied but few blemishes upon the great merits 
which have been described in bulk. Nor is he willing to 
take a fling at the head of that seminary which has made a 
new departure toward the highest theological education. On 
the contrary, if the distinguished president will push his 
avowed plans to their full fruition, and will furnish at Roch- 
ester a course fuller and better than any which the best 
American institutions now afford, his book marks its author 
as a fit guide for athletic students far over the plains, up the 
heights and into the caverns of scriptural and speculative 
divinity. 

E. H. JOHNSON. 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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II. 


THE PERSONAL WORK OF THE PASTOR. 


THE pastor is first of all a preacher, a herald, a public 
crier, sounding out to assemblies of people the good news of 
salvation. But his work is not all of this public character. 
Like the Apostle Paul, he is to teach “ publicly,” and also 
from ‘house to house.” He is a shepherd who not only 
feeds, guides, and protects his flock as a whole, but main- 
tains a personal relationship with each one of his ‘‘sheep,” 
knowing each by name, and knowing what the name repre- 
sents. 

It is significant, also, that the great commission under 
which the preacher goes forth into all the world requires 
him to preach the gospel, not to companies or masses of 
men, but to “every creature.” In truth, men are redeemed 
and are to be reached and saved as individuals. One by one 
the lost sheep are gathered in from among the mountains of 
sin, by the under-shepherd, following in the footsteps of the 
great good Shepherd to whom he looks for example. It is 
on account of ‘‘one sinner that repenteth” that there is joy 
in Heaven, in the presence of the angels of God. ‘Every 
man must give account of himself to God,” and ‘‘Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 
Not by masses but man by man, men are brought into the 
kingdom. 

It seems, therefore, natural and fitting that personal work 
with individuals should form a prominent part of the agency 
by which men are won to acceptance of salvation through 
Christ. And so itis. Take the work of the great Preacher 
and Teacher, as an example. From the beginning, much of 
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his work was with individuals. When Andrew and his com- 
panion followed Jesus, at the anouncement of John the Bap- 
tist who pointed him out as the Lamb of God, he invited 
them to a private conference with him, and they ‘‘abode 
with him that day.” Thereafter he had a personal interview 
with Simon, brought into his presence by his brother, An- 
drew. The next day, Jesus “findeth Philip,” and then Philip 
brings Nathaniel also for a private conversation with the 
great Teacher. The whole wonderful third chapter of John 
grows out of a personal interview of Jesus with Nicodemus. 
The fourth chapter is also constructed about the conversa- 
tion of Jesus with the woman at Jacob’s well. 

Many of the most interesting and instructive portions of 
the inspired history of Christ are those which describe per- 
sonal interviews, and ministrations to individuals. Recall 
the story of the Syrophcenician woman who sought the res- 
toration of her daughter, and that of the woman with an issue 
of blood. Remember the impotent man at the pool of Beth- 
esda, and blind Bartimeus at the gate of Jericho. Yea, 
remember that most of his miracles were illustrations of his 
ministration of help and blessing to single persons. He 
tarries by the way to cleanse a leper. He turns aside on his 
journey to raise from the dead the son of a widow of Nain. 
He stops in the midst of public discourse to heal the par- 
alytic brought into his presence. He breaks off his instruc- 
tive talk with his disciples to go with Jairus to render his 
service as the great Physician at the bedside of his dying 
daughter. He comes from Perea across the Jordan, in the 
face of personal danger, to minister comfort to Mary and 
Martha, and to raise their brother Lazarus from the dead. 
Another notable instance in his investigation to individuals, 
is to be observed as he attends, even amid the agonies of the 
cross, to the petition of the penitent thief. Note, also, that 
memorably personal interview with Peter after his resurrec- 
tion. And these are but a few illustrations of the personal 
work of our Master as ‘‘he went about doing good” among 
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all classes of people. Is not his work our work? Can we 
safely neglect that which formed so great a part of his min- 
istry ? 

Pass on now from the work of Christ to that of his dis- 
ciples. There meets us at the outset that very striking 
scene in Jerusalem on the morning of the Feast of Pentecost. 
We see Peter standing up before a great multitude, and 
thousands pricked in their hearts and inquiring to know 
what they shall do. Is not this, then, the type of work for 
the Christian ministry? In part, yes; but what of the rest 
of the twelve—of the hundred and twenty, indeed what were 
they doing? Is it not probable that they were engaged 
here and there, with individual inquirers? Was there not, 
then, such a scene as is witnessed often in recent revivals 
where one man makes a public address and many join in per- 
sonal work? 

We may safely assume that such was the case, especially 
in view of what followed. When the disciples—hundreds 
and thousands of them—were driven from Jerusalem, they 
—not the Apostles, but the people at large—‘‘ went every- 
where preaching the Gospel.” How did they preach it? 
Few of them could have been capable of sustained public 
address. Most of the work must have been of a private and 
personal character, with individuals and families. The in- 
spired record does not leave us without illustration of such 
work. Philip, the Evangelist, one of the chief of these who 
have gone forth out of Jerusalem, leads a great revival in 
Samaria, but apparently in the midst of their work, is unmis- 
takably called to go away, down into the desert on the way 
to Gaza to meet one man, and by private conversation with 
him alone, lead him into the light and liberty of the Gospel. 
Nothing else is told us of Ananias of Damascus, but that in 
response to a call of God through a vision he went to the 
house of Judas and bore a special message to the one grop- 
ing and penitent sinner, Saul of Tarsus. 

And what of Paul himself, that prince of New Testament, 
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preachers? Take for answer his own words to the elders of 
the church at Ephesus, when they meet him at Miletus. ‘I 
have taught you publicly and from house to house.” It was 
mostly hand to hand work with individuals that he did when 
in bondage at Rome and doubtless, also, as he had opportu- 
nity, when in prison at Czsarea, as his more public appeal 
to Agrippa would indicate. Indeed, the frequent references 
to families and individuals in his epistles give evidence that 
with his public preaching, he mingled usually a great 
amount of personal work. 

These hints are sufficient to make it evident, that if we 
are to follow Scripture examples and adopt New Testament 
methods, we must give a large place to personal work. 

Let us how see that this sort of service is essential to the 
highest efficiency in our calling. This is evident from the 
nature of the case. To induce men to make any high attain- 
ment or to support any good cause, a public harangue alone 
is inadequate. Children and youth are not educated by pub- 
lic addresses to great companies, but by teachers who come 
into personal relation with every individual scholar. Politi- 
cal managers do not depend for success so much upon 
speeches to the masses, as upon button-hole work with indi- 
vidual voters. Business men do indeed address the public 
through advertisements in the newspapers, but otherwise the 
most of their trade is secured through the personal solicita- 
tion of their travelling agents. Life Insurance companies 
send forth their documents all over the land, but they do 
not expect men to come into their offices and insure their 
lives without personal work on the part of their agents. 
Secular societies advertise at large the fact of their exist- 
ence, and by public parades attract the attention of the 
people, but they have few applications for membership that 
do not come through the personal agency of their members. 

Why should we expect it to be otherwise with the church 
of Christ? especially when there is so much without to 
divert attention, and so much repugnance within to bearing 
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the yoke of Christ—aye, and so much in the church itself to 
discourage and even repel those who might otherwise more 
easily be won? Why, it is a wonder of grace that any 
ever come without personal solicitation, and not many do, 
especially at the present time. Probably there may never 
have been a time when there was so great urgency of per- 
sonal influence in every direction as now. The world has 
appropriated to itself the methods which originated with and 
belong to the church, and sometimes it seems as if the 
church was likely to make peaceable surrender, and allow 
the world to monopolize them. Certainly in many places 
and in this regard, ‘‘ The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light.” 

Experience also proves the essential importance of this 
kind of work in the pastorate. There may be very excep- 
tional preachers who attain success without it, but I believe 
that it will generally be found that one or more assistants to 
the pastor—official or otherwise—do in such cases the per- 
sonal work which generally the pastor must do himself. The 
pastor who has some Uncle John Vassar or Aunt Lizzie 
Aiken to supplement his labors, may get along with less 
personal work on his own part, but most of us cannot have 
such assistance, and if we could, I am by no means sure that 
we should on this account excuse ourselves from this kind of 
service. The pastor himself has personal work to do, and 
in doing it, and through doing it, attains greatest influence 
and success. 

In the first place, this work gives freshness and force to 
the preaching. It helps to keep the preacher out of the ruts, 
to save him from formalism and unreality. It reveals to him 
the pressing need of the gospel. It gives him a personal 
knowledge of the wants and condition of his auditors, and 
prepares them to receive the truth which he preaches. It 
suggests themes and illustrations, and gives him a kind of 
inspiration in the work of preparing his discourses. Often 
when at a loss, when a theme or method of treatment will 
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not come with all his thinking or even praying, he goes out 
to do personal work and finds incidentally all that he could 
not directly discover. Illustration is found in the familiar 
story of the monk, who, being a clever artist set out to do 
one master-piece of art which should surpass all previous 
efforts to honor the Master with his pencil. But somehow 
he could not succeed. What he designed for angels’ faces, 
appeared to be grinning demons. In despair he threw aside 
his materials, left his study and went forth to labor among 
the sick and dying. He returned at last to find that angels’ 
hands had beautifully finished the work which he had tried 
in vain to do. Such unexpected, if not supernatural help 
ofttimes comes to the pastor in his study, through his per- 
sonal work among the people. 

This sort of work is likewise a direct means of much 
spiritual fruitage. Dr. J. O. Peck, one of the most success- 
ful men in the Methodist Episcopal Chuch, is a popular and 
effective preacher, but says of his work at Chelsea, Mass., in 
his earlier ministry, in 1862: ‘ During this winter God 
showed me the secret of my greatest usefulness, personal, 
private labor with individuals. And here I make the record 
that the secret of any success in winning souls to Christ has 
been in private persuasion of individuals. Hundreds have I 
seen converted to Christ before they came to the meetings.” 
Says Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, referring to the recent conver- 
sion of a wealthy gentleman: ‘One hour of pastoral work 
did more for that man than the pulpit effort of a life-time.” 

Like this man there are many who can be reached only 
in this way. Some cannot attend our public services, and 
some will not. The sick, aged, and infirm must be person- 
ally visited at their homes if we reach them at all. Many 
persons in health do not and will not come, certainly, until 
they are visited, and if we preach the gospel to them it must 
be in private. It is enough for a man in vigorous health and 
with a sharp appetite to provide toothsome and nourishing 
food and ring the dinner bell to let him know that it is ready; 
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but the sick, infirm, and dyspeptic must have special personal 
attention. And the great mass of men are spiritually in this 
latter condition, and therefore it is not enough to ring the 
church bell and dispense even the most substantial and ap- 
petizing food from the pulpit. Even when persons attend 
public worship, experience shows that public work must in 
most instances be supplemented by private labor. Particu- 
larly is it true of certain dispositions that they will not yield 
to any but the strongest and most immediate personal in- 
fluence. ‘‘ This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing,” said our Lord of the evil spirit which possessed the de- 
moniac boy, and which his disciples could not dislodge. 
There are similar cases now, where only the most direct 
and personal work will avail. Elisha sent his staff by his 
servant, Gehazi, who laid it upon the dead son of the Shun- 
namite woman, but all in vain. It was only when the prophet 
himself came into the most immediate personal contact with 
the dead form of the lad that he was restored. In like man- 
ner only can many be awaked from their death in sin to-day. 
Often the effort must not only be immediate, but persis- 
tent. This was a necessity on the part of the prophet, and 
it is frequently an essential condition of success with us. One 
of the finest illustrations of the necessity and efficacy of per- 
sonal work is found in Loyola’s capture of Xavier, the fa- 
mous Jesuit Missionary. Xavier, then a teacher and lect- 
urer in the University of Paris, was of an old and proud fam- 
ily, and was gay, brilliant, worldly and full of ambition. No 
one seemed less likely to become a self-denying, devoted 
missionary in subjection to the severe discipline and require- 
ments of the Society of Jesus. But Loyola, discerning his 
great ability, set out to win him tothe church and its service. 
To this end he followed him, clung to him, travelled with 
him, studied with him, went into society with him, became 
everywhgre as his shadow, and evermore with the one fixed 
purpose f securing his conversion. Again and again, 
amidst Xavier’s successes, which kindled anew his pride and 
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yet more intensified his ambition, he was startled by the 
“deep, solemn, musical tones of Loyola’s voice as he said, 
‘What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’” For a long time Loyola’s efforts 
seemed to be in vain, but in faith and hope he persisted in 
his work, till at last the proud spirit of Xavier bowed in sub- 
mission to the divine master, and the life which had been in- 
spired by personal ambition was consecrated to the service 
of the self-denying Christ. There is no kind of work in 
which there is more need to remember the inspired exhorta- 
tion, ‘‘ Be not weary in well-doing.” 
Special reason for the faithful performance of personal 
work in the pastorate, is found in the fact that much of the 
’ best fruit of our labors is gathered in this way. It may not 
necessarily be any better because it is hand-picked, but that 
is generally spiritual fruit of the best quality that can be 
gathered only in this way. Men of stronger and stabler na- 
tures are not easily moved to decision by public appeal. Re- 
call the fact that Andrew and John and Peter and Nathaniel 
and Nicodemus and the Ethiophian eunuch were led to faith 
in Jesus through private solicitation. Measure up the per- 
son and work of Xavier, who as we have already seen, was 
won to Christ and his service only by personal influence. 
Do not forget that it was the hand of a friend laid upon the 
shoulder of John B. Gough, and a word of encouragement 
and confidence spoken to him alone that led to his conver- 
sion and reformation, and to his career of great usefulness. 
Know, also, that it was by the personal faithfulness of his 
Christian room-mate that John E. Clough, an instrument in 
the hand of God for the accomplishment of marvellous things 
among the Telugus, was brought to Christ. Diaz, also, 
whom God is blessing in that wonderful work in Cuba, had 
his attention arrested, his curiosity excited, his eyes opened, 
his spirit renewed and his zeal aroused, through the prayer- 
ful and persistent attentions and efforts of a devoted Christian 
woman in New York. 
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Who shall tell the value of faithful personal work when 
by it such as these are brought into the kingdom ? See how 
in such cases it enfolds and embraces in germ the whole 
harvest of ingathering that comes through the agency of 
those who are thus won. Whatif Andrew had done nothing 
more than to bring his brother Simon to Christ, what a life- 
work even that would have been! What if Philip did leave 
a great public work in Samaria to go down into the desert 
to meet the one man from Ethiopia, was anything lost in 
view of the importance of his conversion? Was not Andrias’ 
immortalized by his personal work for Saul of Tarsus? 
Loyola’s time was invaluable to him, but how better could it 
have been spent than in personal labor with Xavier? What 
a harvest grew from the seed privately sown in the heart of 
young Clough in his room at the school in Burlington! And 
if Jesus were now on earth, would he not class that young 
woman by whose devotion Diaz was won, with her who 
broke upon his head the alabaster box of ointment, and of 
whom he said, in highest commendation, ‘‘ She hath done 
what she could ?” 

It is worthy of note, also, that a manifest increase of such 
personal work generally precedes and attends a genuine re- 
vival. It is in securing this rather than by their preaching, 
that most evangelists attain their success. Herein is the 
plowing and the culture necessary to the germination and 
growth of the good seed already sown in the pastor’s preach- 
ing. This is the element lacking, and when supplied 
secures the harvest. 

Sometimes such work alone succeeds where more public 
and general efforts fail. Dr. M. G. Hodge relates that dur- 
ing his pastorate of the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, a meeting of three weeks was held with the aid of 
an evangelist, but with no conversions and that he then be- 
gan systemetic and persistent personal labor with the uncon- 
verted members of his congregation, seeking their immediate 
conversion, and was rewarded with most precious fruits, 
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between thirty and forty being brought into the church in 
that way within a few months. 

It ought to be further observed that a similar personal 
work is demanded as a means of calling up to a higher life 
and out into more efficient service those who are already the 
disciples of Christ. No service is more needed or more 
effective. Many talents are laid away in a napkin; many 
pounds are buried in the earth; much personal ability and 
spiritual force in the churches is latent. This unproductive 
spiritual wealth must be sought out, brought to light, and 
developed by private personal effort. Matthew must be 
called from the receipt of custom ; James and John must be 
won away from their nets and fishing vessels to a higher 
service ; Peter, who has denied his Lord must be admon- 
ished, reassured, and encouraged ; young Timothy, taught 
and trained in a Christian family, must be introduced to 
active work; the ability of Titus must be recognized and 
put to use in taking charge of some interest which the pastor 
himself cannot supervise ; the willingness and faithfulness 
of Tychicus must be discerned and made available by call- 
ing him to become a helper and messenger in furtherance of 
the cause at large; Onesimus, converted, must be returned 
to his home ; and all this is to be effected through the spe- 
cial personal service of the pastor. Every pastor of experi- 
ence will appreciate the more pressing necessity for this kind 
of service at the present time, because the old-fashioned re- 
ligious family visitation is now impracticable. Not in family 
groups, but one by one, people must be reached, if at all 
otherwise than at public service. The greater reserve, 
customary now in social meétings, makes it practically im- 
possible that the pastor should know the personal experience 
of his members except through personal conversation. 

If now this form of labor shall seem to belong to the 
mere details of service, it will yet be remembered that in 
careful attention to these details there is often found all the 
difference between failure and success. If it seem as if re- 
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sults in this way must be meagre and slow, you will remem- 
ber that ‘the mills of God grind slow, but “they grind 
exceeding small.” 

If the saying of Dr. Fowler, “One spur in the head is» 
worth two in the heel,” be recalled, let it be noted that this is 
not heel work so much as heart work. It is not miscellaneous 
trotting about in what is sometimes called pastoral visitation 
that is the subject of this paper, but direct personal spiritual 
work. It is certainly both safe and wise to walk in a way 
which God’s word and Christian experience have together so 
clearly marked out. 

C. E. HEWITT. 
Peoria, Il. 
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III. 


AN EXEGESIS OF ROMANS VIIL., 18-25. 


THIS passage is one that has hitherto been a stumbling- 
block to commentators and translators alike. When the 
lately revised Version made its appearance, we indulged the 
confident hope that the real meaning of the Apostle’s words 
would be presented to us. But, with all our deference for 
the wisdom, learning and ability of the revisers of the New 
Testament, we are constrained to say that their version of 
this passage seems to us as a whole to be farther from the 
truth than that of their predecessors of 1611. It utterly fails 
to express what seemed so clearly to us to be the Apostle’s 
meaning—a meaning which is not altogether obscured in 
the rendering of the so-called Authorized Version. And this 
failure is due almost wholly to a misconception of the sense 
in which the Apostle uses the word «rioig. In accordance 
with the interpretation of most commentators, to whom the 
revisers, or many of them at least, may have yielded their 
own better judgment, they have translated 7 «riozs, ‘“ the 
creation,” meaning thereby the irrational creation, the world 
of nature, inanimate as well as animate, exclusive of man.* 
But does any one suppose that the irrational creation is now 
waiting, or ever has waited, in ‘“‘ earnest expectation,” for 
“the revealing of the sons of God?” Can any one believe 
that the Apostle ever uttered, or even entertained, such an 
absurdity ? Again we read that “‘ the creation was subjected 
to variety, not of z¢s own will.” »Who ever heard that inani- 
mate nature had a will? Animate nature may possibly be 


* NoTE.—‘‘ THE CREATION, #. ¢., the natural world.’»—W. B. Humphry, 
B. D. (one of the revisers of 1881), Commentary on the Revised Version, p. 278. 
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said to be possessed of the power of choice. But the “ crea- 
tion” includes rocks, forests, plains, rivers, oceans, storms, 
and a variety of other unthinking things. These have no 
power of choosing ; they have no “will.” Then we are told 
that ‘‘ the Creation itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption zxto the liberty of the glory of the 
Children of God!” that domestic animals, the beasts of the 
forest, the fowls of the air, the inhabitants of the sea, and all 
creeping things—nay, that rocks and waters, snow-capped 
mountains and sandy deserts, chilling icebergs and flowery 
fields, and the rest of the natural world will one day be put 
in possession of the liberty of glorified saints! ‘‘ But,” says 
one, ‘the Apostle’s language here is the language of 
poetry, or language having a high poetic coloring.” Where, 
we ask, is the poetry, or the poetic coloring? These eight 
verses are as free from personification, metaphor, hyperbole, 
and every other rhetorical figure or element of poetic diction 
as are the eight preceding or the eight succeeding ‘ones. 
The simple truth is that the Apostle never entertained such 
sentiments as commentators and others have here found in 
his words. It is quite time that the notion be abandoned 
that “the creation” is in these verses the subject of the 
Apostle’s pen. We hesitate not to say that the creation does 
not in the least enter into his meaning of the word «riois in 
this passage—a meaning to which he has himself given us 
the key. 

In verse 19, where the word first appears, it is used in 
contrast with ‘sons of God,” and again in verse 21 with 
“children of God.” But what does the Apostle mean by these 
latter terms? Not Christians in this life, as in verses 14 and 
16, and generally elsewhere ; but ¢he glorified, such as are 
considered as in possession of the liberty pertaining to the per- 
fect state of the redeemed, having received the ‘‘ adoption” 
spoken of in verse 23, ‘‘the redemption of the body” from 
the grasp of the grave and the power of corruption. This is 
evident from the language used in connection with these 
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terms—‘“ the manifestation” or ‘‘ revealing” of the sons of 
God, and “the liberty of the glory” of the children of God ; 
z. e., the liberty of their glorified state of being. Now as the 
«riots is contrasted by the Apostle himself with the glorified 
or the redeemed in glory, the very connection in which the 
word stands naturally, necessarily, and clearly indicates that 
it means, not the irrational creation, nor yet the “new 
creation” of 2 Cor. v., 17, or the Christian as such, but the 
created in distinction from the glorified ; that is, man in the 
body, the state in which he was created, as distinguished 
{rom man in the future state, having a glorified body. With 
this view of «riois, let us now see what the Apostle says. 

Verse 18. Aoyifouar yap Ori ta maOnuata Tob viv 
caipov—for I reckon that the sufferings of the present time; 
that is, of the present period of our existence. The language, 
of course, is addressed to believers, and has reference to their 
present “suffering with Christ” and for his sake. See verse 
17: ovK @1a pos tTHv péid\dovoav So&av anoxadugOfvat 
are of no account in view of the glory about to be revealed. 
Mé\Aovear is emphatic. The glory is conceived and spoken 
of not as indefinitely future, but as something near and cer- 
tain, “about to be” revealed. Eis nuas, unto us ; not “to- 
ward us” or “to us-ward,” as the Revision has it; nor yet 
‘in us,” as the authorized version says ; but ‘‘ unto us,” as in 
chapter iii., 22; xi., 36 ; xvi., 19; andelsewhere. Hence, the 
comfort and support which the Apostle and his fellow- 
Christians, from their point of view, derived from suffering 
with Christ. ‘The present time” was regarded as short, 
“the glory” as soon to be revealed, and to be revealed “to 
them” ; they were to be partakers of it. 

Verse 19 embodies the Apostle’s reason for speaking of 
the glory to be revealed as something near at hand: 7) yap 
anoxapadoxla tis Ktisews THY axoKalvy1Vv THY Viv TOD 
O206 anexdéyerai—for the earnest expectation of the created 
watteth for the revelation of the Sons of God. Let it be ob- 
served that the Apostle does not say that 2a@oa 7) xriois, 
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‘the whole creation,” or even all ‘created beings,” is 
thus waiting with earnest longing for the glory that is to 
be revealed ; or, in verse 21, that ‘‘the whole creation is to 
share in the glorious liberty of the children of God!” as 
one commentator says; but simply that 7 «riois, ‘‘ the 
created,” is thus waiting, and thus to be blest. The proper 
application of the term as employed in this verse (as well as 
in verse 21) is easily made from the connection in which it 
stands. In its broadest signification and widest application, 
it includes all mankind. But the «zz ois here spoken of as 
anxiously longing and waiting for the manifestation of the 
Sons of God cannot include all men. It must be taken as 
referring to Christians only, viewed individually, just as we 
refer to Christians generally or asa class, when we speak of 
“ the Christian as looking forward to final rest with God.” 
And yet the reference of the Apostle here is not to Chris- 
tians of any and every period, but to those of his own day. 
That this is the use to which the word is put zz this verse will 
be evident when it is considered that it is employed synony- 
mously with ‘“‘ we” and ‘‘us” in verses 17, 18, 23, 25 ; ‘* That 
we may be glorified ;” ‘‘ The glory to be reached unto us ;” 
“While we wait for our adoption ;” “Then do we with 
patience wait for it.” All these expressions embody the one 
idea of ‘“‘the created waiting” with earnest expectation for 
completed sonship. This ‘‘earnest expectation” was a par- 
ticular phase of mind and hope that existed among the 
devout in the Christian Church at the time this epistle was 
written—an earnest looking for the appearing of Christ, for 
the resurrection of the dead, the glorification of the saints, 
and the new theatres of being to be entered upon at “ the 
coming of the Son of man.” This expectation had been 
awakened by the Saviour’s own words. Whether or not 
they were the words recorded in Matt. xxiv., 4-44, we can- 
not say. We simply know that Christ himself uttered words 
which the early diciples interpreted into a promise of his 
speedy return, and a charge to them to be on the watch 
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therefor. This we have from one of their own number: 
““ We, according to his promise, look for new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 2 Pet. iii., 13. 
It will also be remembered that, immediately upon the 
Saviour’s ascension, while the disciples were yet gazing in 
wonder after their departed Lord, ‘“‘two men in white ap- 
parel” appeared to them and assured them, ‘“‘ This same 
Jesus, who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” Acts i., 
11. This was but a confirmation of the Saviour’s own words 
to them only a few days before: ‘I go to prepare a place 
for you; and, if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you to myself; that where I am ye 
also may be.” John xiv., 2, 3. Is it any wonder that, after 
hearing such promises, the disciples should consider them- 
selves as personally meant, and should consequently look 
for the literal fulfilment of these promises in their own day ? 
On the contrary, would it not have been exceedingly strange 
if they had not so considered them, and not looked for their 
fulfilment? That such was their expectation, and that they 
taught others to hold the same view, appears very clearly 
throughout the epistolary portion of the New Testament.* 
This longing of theirs for the return of their blessed Master, 
and for the ‘“‘the redemption of the purchased possession,” 
and the fulness of glory in reserve for them with Christ, is 
what is here called ‘‘ the earnest expectation of the created,” 
looking for the day of their glorification. And what one 
word could better express the Apostle’s meaning in such a 
connection than this word «riois? It is just the word 
which he would naturally use to express the idea of a person 
or any number of persons still in the bodily state in which 
man was created, especially as contrasted with those who 


* See particularly 1 Thes. i., 9, 10. iii., 13. iv., I5-I7. v., I, 2, 23. 
2 Thess.i.,7. 1Cor.i., 7,8. vii., 29, 31. xv.,51. 2Cor.v.,1-4. Rom. xiii. 
11,12. Phil. iii., 8-11, 20,21. iv.,5. 1 Tim.iv., 16. Tit.ii.,13. Jas.v., 8,9. 
2 Pet iii., 8-16. 
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have passed beyond the created state of being into the 
glorified. And as no persons but Christians could have, or 
can properly be supposed to have, such longings, the appli- 
cation of the word in this connection, and simply from its 
being in such a connection, must of necessity be confined to 
them. 

If objection is made to this limitation of the application 
of «r7z'o1S as unprecedented and unwarranted, we reply, it is 
just such a limitation and application of words as occurs in 
speech everywhere and every day. Asa single illustration, 
we turn to 1 Cor. xv., 54: “So when ¢his corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and ¢hzs mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying,” etc. 
What is here denoted by “this corruptible” and ‘this 
mortal?” All men? Not by any means. And yet the 
terms in their widest sense are applicable to all mankind. 
Here, however, the connection shows that the reference is to 
those only who obtain “‘the victory” over death and the 
grave through our Lord Jesus Christ. So ‘the created” zx 
this verse, we do not say in all the other instances of its use 
in the context, but in this nineteenth verse, is the Christian 
—not, however, as a new creature created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, but asa created being yet in the flesh. 

Verse 20 is given as a reason for the “ waiting” of the 
created for this revelation: rj) yap wataiornti 4 Kti O16 
vaetayn, for the created was subjected to vanity, to toil, 
drudgery, sorrow, sickness, decay, disappointment, and every 
other earthly trial, as taught in Gen. iii., 16-19. It is an un- 
avoidable condition of his existence as a created being. 
Hence he must “ wait” for glory or perfected sonship with 
God. This is not to be had in this life—ouvy éxovoa, not 
Jrom choice. His subjection was not from any desire or wish 
on his part, but dia tov bmoragarta, in accordance with the 
will (or by the will) of Aim, namely, God, who subjected him. 
The Apostleadds, én’ éAzié1, in hope. For when man was sub- 
jected to vanity, the promise was that the seed of the woman 
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should bruise the serpent’s head. His condition was one of 
hope, not of despair. And this subjection was designed for his 
highest good as well as the praise of the glory of God’s re- 
deeming grace. In other words, the created (‘‘ the creature,” 
Authorized Version,) was subjected not absolutely to “ van- 
ity,” but in such a manner as to admit of hope of deliverance 
therefrom—the sorrows, trials, and woes of the present life 
being adapted to lead him to see his need, and to bring him 
to repentance, holiness, and meekness for an inheritance in 
glory. 

The application of «riois in this verse may be to the 
Christian as in verse 19, or to mankind individually. The 
statement is true, and the truth embodied in it is the same, 
in either case—the underlying, distinguishing idea being 
one and the same. Perhaps, however, it is more in accord- 
ance with the Apostle’s thought to regard the word as still 
used with reference to the Christian. The phrase ‘in hope” 
cannot be connected, as some suppose it should be, with 
‘‘waiteth” in verse 19. There is an obvious tautology in 
speaking of expectation waiting in hope. It could not wait 
otherwise. The Apostle is not one who uses words thus. 
The true connection is, as already intimated, with ‘subject- 
ed.” And the meaning is, as we have also shown, that man 
was subjected to vanity in a condition of hope, whence 
through grace he may rise to the liberty of a glorious here- 
after. This, instead of merely representing the «riois as 
cherishing a well-known hope, as the revised rendering does 
—‘‘in hope that the created shall be delivered,” etc., makes 
of verse 21 a positive statement of future deliverance and 
glorification for him, as well as an inspiring argument in 
proof of the statement that his condition, while one of 
bondage is yet one of hope—6rz xa} avrn 1) Kriots, because 
even the created himself; that is, his whole being, body 
as well as soul. This is the force of the reflexive avr7. 
The very body in which the soul is here enshrined is to be 
delivered from its bondage, and fashioned like unto Christ’s 
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glorified body. ‘Even the created.” The meaning of «ai 
here is not ‘‘also,” but “even.” A/so conveys the idea of 
something additional; but the true idea to be conveyed is 
that of something hardly to be expected; namely, the deliv- 
_ erance of a corruptible body from its bondage to corruption 
by its transformation into an imperishable body enjoying 
perfect immunity from mortal ills and ails. This calls for 
the rendering ‘‘even.” Kriois here, as the connection 
shows, embraces in its application such alone as are Christ’s 
by faith in him—éAevOepwOrnoetar ano ths Sovdeias TIS 
pOopas, shall be delivered from the bondage of his corrup- 
tion ; that is, from the bondage of his present corruptible state 
of being. The article preceding wOopas should not be ig- 
nored. It indicates that the ‘‘corruption” is a particular 
one, that of the «riois. It is best rendered by the pronoun 
“his "—“ of 42s corruption”—eis rv élevOepiav ris So0gns 
T@v tékv@v Tov Weod, into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. That is, of course, the freedom from ‘“ van- 
ity” and all ‘‘creature complaints,” that pertains to the future 
glorified state of God’s redeemed ones. This “liberty of the 
glory” of God’s children is antithetical to ‘‘the bondage of 
the corruption” of the created. 

Verse 22 is introduced by another ‘‘for,” and embodies a 
statement advanced in proof of the fact that the «riozs is 
subjected to vanity, and in a state of bondage to corruption, 
from which he needs to be delivered in order to his com- 
plete salvation. That statement is an appeal to the con- 
sciousness of everyone that suffering is the common lot of 
mankind—oiéayev yap 611 madoa 1 Ktiow ovotevaler Kal 
ovvadive: aypt tow viv, for we know that all created being, 
all mankind, groaneth and travatleth in pain together until 
now. To the mere English reader there may be an appar- 
ent incongruity in coupling one or more verbs in the present 
with an adverb or adverbial phrase denoting past duration, 
as ‘‘groaneth and travaileth until now.” The more usual 
and exact form of words in snch a case would, of course, re- 
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quire the perfect instead of the present, as in Acts 23: 1, “I 
have lived (xemxohirevyar) before God in all good conscience 
until this day; and Acts 26: 22, “I have stood [or continued] 
(éornKa) until this day testifying to both small and great.” 
Hence, one might suppose that a better rendering for ayp 
tov viv would be “during the present.” But this meaning 
would be expressed in Greek by ¢v 1 viv, while aypz will 
hardly bear to be rendered “during.” It is true that, in 
Lev. 4: 13, (and Acts 13:11), aypz Kazpod is rendered “for 
a season,” conveying the idea of duration, equivalent to 
saying “during a certain time.” Also in Acts 27: 33, aypz 6é 
ov éuedder nuépa yiveoOar is rendered, “and while the 
day was coming on ;” that is, during the time that day 
was breaking. But, even in these instances, the true 
meaning of aypz is “until.” In the former (See iv., 13), 
we might read, ‘“‘ He departed from him [and left him] uz#z/ 
an occasion” better fitted for his purpose; and (Acts xiii. 
11,) ‘‘ Thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun [henceforth] 
until a given season.” In the latter (Acts xxvii. 33), we 
might also, and perhaps more correctly, read ‘“‘ And [when 
they had toiled] ux¢z/ day was about to appear, (or, And a¢ 
the time that day should break) Paul besought them all to 
take food.” The use of aypz not unfrequently carries with it 
in this manner an idea not expressed, but more or less 
clearly implied. This, in Acts ii. 29, the present ¢oriv in 
connection with ayp: t7s nyuépas tavtns, literally “zs with 
us until this day,” really means “ as deen with us until this 
day, and zs still with us.” So, too, in 2. Cor. iii. 14, where 
we read, “ for until this day remaineth the same vail untaken 
away,” the full meaning is ‘‘ the same vail hath remained un- 
removed until this day, and still remaineth so.” So in the 
verse before us. The verbs must be taken as involving the 
perfect as well as the present ; ‘“‘ For we know that all cre- 
ated being hath groaned and travailed in pain together until 
now, and still groaneth and travaileth thus.” The Apostle 
appeals to the consciousness of his readers that through the 
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ages all mankind, as beings in this life, have been, and still 
are, and must therefore ever be, subjected to trials, sorrows, 
infirmities, and other evidences of an imperfect, perishable 
state of being. And the real point he makes is that, such 
having been and still being the case with all mankind, it 
must ever continue to be so with those in the flesh. When 
the Christian comes to possess the full liberty of the re- 
deemed, he needs to be delivered from this bondage to cor- 
ruption. Hence his readers need not expect or look for ex- 
emption from trials and sufferings in this life. 

Verse 23, ov povor dé, and net only so—not only is it 
true of mankind in general that they groan and travail thus, 
adda Kai avrol thy anxapynv rob Hvevparos éyovres, but 
even those who have the first fruits of the Spirit, the joy and 
peace of believing, and other comforting graces afforded by 
the Holy Spirit—npeis kat avrol orevaclomerv, yea, we our- 
selves groan. This accords with the Apostle’s words in 2 
Cor. v., 2-4. It should be observed that the contrast here 
is not between those who have the first fruits of the Spirit 
and the simple «riozs of verse I9 or 21, but between the for- 
mer (as a portion of the aoa 7) «riots distinguished from the 
rest by having graces and qualifications not universally pos- 
sessed for meeting afflictions more cheerfully), and the za@0a 
7 «riots itself, or the race generally. Just so, in Mark xvi. 
15, those who are to preach the gospel, though they are 
really a part of raoa 7 xtiois, are not to be included among 
maOn TH Ktioe, “the whole creation,” to whom the gospel 
is to be preached. This is a very natural and by no 
means uncommon mode of speaking—év éavrois, among 
ourselves,—the preposition having here the meaning it 
has in Matt. ii., 6; Luke, i, 1; 1. Thess. v., 13, and in 
many other places. The idea of “groaning within our- 
selves” savors somewhat of feebleness and tautology. The 
meaning of the Apostle is rather, as Beza correctly under- 
stands it, that Christians have burdens and sorrows that the 
world neither shares nor has any knowledge of; that, as a 
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class, they have trials and consequent groanings peculiar 
to themselves. Though they are sustained by divine 
grace, as “creatures” they are still in bondage to vanity, 
are still burdened, and still groan—vioQeciav amexdeyo uevot, 
THY anodUtpwov Tob Cw@paTOS Hud, waiting (or, while 
waiting) for adoption, the redemption of our body, the 
deliverance of our bodies from their natural bondage, attend- 
ant upon our final introduction to everlasting glory. This 
adoption, the redemption of the body, its liberation from a 
state of suffering and mortality believers do not attain to in 
this life. Hence they “wait” for it; and, while waiting, 
they endure more or less of the common lot of sufferings, 
and to a certain extent their sufferings are ‘‘among them- 
selves,” peculiar to them as Christians. 

Verse 24. We “wait” for adoption, says the Apostle, 77 
yap éanidt eowOnpev, for we were saved in hope. It isin 
hope only that we have been saved. We have not yet received 
our salvation in its fulness; we have only a foretaste of it. 
The reality is still in the future. Theaorist ¢owOzper, “we 
were saved,” points back to the period of conversion, the 
time of ‘passing from death to life.” At that time, ‘‘ we: 
were saved” by entering upon a state of salvation. The 
dative 7/ €Amidz denotes the manner of salvation; not the 
means as the common rendering makes it. Hence it should 
be translated, with Luther, Ellicott, and others, ‘in hope.” 
(Compare Acts ix., 31. Eph. v., 19; Jude 11 ; and a number 
of other passages, especially in Matthew and Mark, in which 
the dative needs to be translated by “in,” though the pre- 
position is wanting in the Greek). In their conversion, 
believers receive not that full measure of salvation to which 
they are really called in Christ. This they receive in hope, 
and because they are thus saved in hope, they wait, and ex- 
pect ‘“‘something better, as it is expressed in Heb. xi., 40.— 
The article in the original implies a particular hope, namely, 
the hope of adoption and eternal life in glory—in ¢he hope, 
as distinguished from the realization, of final introduction to 
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the glorified and enduring state in reserve for the redeemed. 
In order to express this thought, the presence of the article 
is necessary in the original ; though, on account of the differ- 
ence of idiom between the Greek and the English, it cannot 
well be translated—eAmls 52 Blexopuévyn ovK oriv éAnisy 6 
yap Brémer tis, tt kad éAmiver.* Now a hope seen, or real- 
ized, zs no hope; for what one seeth, how doth he also hope 
for? 

Verse 25: €i 62 0 ov Pléxomev EAniCoper, OV dropmorAs 
anexdexyo nea, but tf we are hoping for what we see not, we 
are patiently waiting for it. The entire passage, if rendered 
so as to express what we believe to be the Apostle’s meaning, 
would read somewhat as follows: ‘ For I reckon that the suf- 
ferings of the present life are of no account in view of the glory 
that is about to be revealed unto us ; for the earnest expecta- 
tion of the created waiteth for the revelation of the sons of 
God. For the created was subjected to vanity, not from 
choice, but in accordance with the will of him who subjected 
him in hope; because even the created himself shall be 
delivered from the bondage of his corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God ; for we know that all the 
created groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. 
And not only so, but even those who have the first fruits of 
the Spirit, yea, we ourselves, groan among ourselves, waiting 
for our adoption, the redemption of our body ; for it is in 
hope that we have been saved. Now a hope that is seen (or 
realized) is no hope ; for how doth one also hope for what he 
seeth? But, if we are hoping for what we see not, we are 
patiently waiting for it.” 

And this brings us again to verse I9, to the earnest ex- 
pectation of the created waiting for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. The whole passage is designed by the Apostle 
to cheer and encourage his readers while suffering for Christ, 
and waiting with earnest expectation for his coming to com- 
plete their salvation and to be glorified in his saints. And 
* We follow the reading of the Zextus Receptus. 
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with their eschatological views, the words were well calculated 
to cheer and encourage them, by showing them so clearly 
and fully that their salvation was not, and could not be, 
completed as long as they were in the present created state 
of being, but that the present is by divine appointment a 
temporary state of suffering and trial from which they are 
surely and ultimately to be delivered. Hence the need of 
patient waiting and continued earnest expectation on their 
part. Immediately after such a train of reasoning, it is very 
natural that the Apostle should continue the argument by 
saying, ‘‘ And likewise the spirit also helpeth our infirmity; ” 
etc. The introduction, however, of any supposed reference 
to an earnest expectation of glory on the part of “ the crea- 
tion,” as something in which it was to participate at no dis- 
tant date, would have been not only devoid of comfort to his 
readers undergoing sufferings for Christ’s sake, but altogether 
unlike the Apostle—such a digression being as irrelevant to 
the drift of his argument as it would have been repulsive to 
his readers. Especially out of place would any such episode 
be, considered as preceding the utterance contained ‘in 


verses 26 and 27. 
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IV. 


THE IDEA OF A COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


A DISTRESSING fault in the educational work of our time 
is that it is too unsystematic, too little clearinaim. To give 
it such desirable articulateness requires reflection. Right 
intentions and superficial thought are not enough. Recent 
years have witnessed ample canvass of college affairs and 
interests in a certain way, the discipline, the curriculum, 
athletic sports, and much else, but these discussions have 
been, for the most part, little decisive, owing to their lack of 
appeal to first principles. Much as has been said on these 
subjects, there is at this moment great need of radical inquiry 
into the nature, scope, and ends of collegiate education. 

The phrase “‘ collegiate education” is easily enough de- 
fined. It means a liberal education, acquired by many per- 
sons in the way of associate or co-operative study. But both 
arms of the definition need explication. 

There is great significance in the word “collegiate.” 
Most people, however interested in collective education, lit- 
tle think, I suspect, how it exceeds in richness and worth 
education pursued by isolated students, if you please, under 
the same masters and with the same books. I hoped to 
present this part of my subject in a way somewhat worthy of 
it; but having begun the other branch first, I was led along 
at such length that I shall be unable to say on this half that 
it deserves. But it is obvious upon bare mention that young 
men derive much that is best in their education from their 
association one with another, their debates in fraternities and 
out, their companionships, the attrition of one upon another 
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among those whose earlier experience and environment have 
been very diverse, and whose mental tastes are very wide 
apart. All this is educative in a most precious way, edu- 
cative at points and in phases of character which class-room 
influences eould never touch. 

It is universally observable that college-bred men are 
less opinionated, less pedantic, than privately educated men of 
equal intelligence. Their power of sympathy is much greater, 
frequently enabling them to analyze and masters problems 
which scholars as well endowed and informed who have 
studied by themselves cannot solve. I believe it certain that 
if the younger Mill, Lewes, Spencer, and von Hartmann 
had laid in the college foundations of their splendid intel- 
lectual stores, their able pages would be far freer than they 
are of illogical and ridiculous passages, and their works cor- 
respondingly surer of permanent influence. 

Even athletic sports have, in my judgment, an import- 
ance in college life quite aside from their ability to promote 
physical health and muscular power. They afford constant 
training to the sense of fairness, of justice ; they develop in 
those who engage in them, will-power, resolution, singleness 
and tenacity of purpose, and the art of instantaneous and 
wise decision, beyond any other educational appliances with 
which I am acquainted. If it is easy to overrate the impor- 
tance of the play part of our work, it is equally easy to under- 
rate it. Be it in play or in work, in college politics or in col- 
lege religion—often a pretty sharp contrast—in the leisurely 
comparison of notes by friends as they walk the campus, or 
in the tough competition of rivals for honors, youth is youth’s 
consummate instructor. 

A collegiate education, as the term is understood in 
America, is a liberal education. The notion “ liberal,” as 
characterizing refined studies and high learning, has come 
down to us from the age of Pericles. In Plato and in Aris- 
totle it is very common. The Greek expression eleutheria 
mathemata passed into Latin as /éberalia studia, whence the 
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familiar application of the word “liberal” and its equivalents 
in all modern civilized tongues. 

Liberal learning was originally learning for the free. It 
was named “liberal,” not because of its abstruseness, diffi- 
culty, or the greatness of its compass, for technical learning 
might far exceed it in these qualities, or because of any pe- 
culiar mental ability necessary for the mastery of it, for in 
this, too, the schoolmaster or the bookkeeper under Augustus, 
or any of the engineers sent over the Empire by Trajan or 
Hadrian to erect public works, might quite possibly surpass 
a Seneca or a Tacitus; but simply to mark its contrast with 
bread-and-butter studies, or those crafts required for the 
amassing of wealth, which antiquity and the middle age 
relegated to actual or virtual slaves. After the Crusades 
the stigma which attached to the quest of wealth wore off, but 
the old distinction between liberal and mechanical or indus- 
trial pursuits stubbornly held its place, as it has done down 
to our time. 

Beginning early and changing by a process which it is 
now impossible to trace, the term ‘‘ liberal,” as applied to 
education, little by little assumed a secondary sense more 
significant than the primary. Studies adapted to a noble 
mind were studies calculated to keep it noble, and hence, 
still further, to make noble the base spirit, or to exalt still 
more the already elevated spirit, which applied itself to 
them. The thought of liberal arts turned into that of liber- 
alizing arts, arts which could set the mind free from narrow- 
ness, prejudice and superstition. An education was liberal 
in this rich sense, in proportion as it rendered its possessor 
at home in the great world of mind. 

Liberal education, according to this beautiful conception, 
was a very different thing from mere smartness, or even 
mental power. The liberally trained man would indeed have 
decided strength of mind, but it did not form his distinguish- 
ing trait. 

Information, or fulness of mind, another indispensable 
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ingredient in truly liberal learning, would also not be its 
characteristic sign. Heracleitus the Dark had light enough 
to teach—it is one of the few clear propositions which have 
reached us from him—that “‘ abundance of learning does not 
make intellect.” The world is full of learned simpletons, 
“gourmands of books,” as Horace calls them, with memories 
capacious enough to match, who, so destitute are they of all 
thought or culture, no more deserve to be called educated 
than would so many Babbage calculators. 

Much nearer being the marrow of liberal education as 
conceived of old, is breadth and depth of mind, or, in the 
largest sense of the word, intellectual and moral sympathy 
on the part of its possessor, so that, as Emerson puts it, 
‘What Plato has thought he may think, what a saint has 


felt he may feel.” ‘ Fe/¢x,” wrote Virgil, expressing almost 
the same idea in another way, “‘ Felix gui potuit rerum cog- 
noscere cqusas.” ‘*‘God,” says Aristotle, ‘‘as there is nothing 


greater, knows himself, and the knowing is a knowing of 
knowing.” To understand the principles of being, to see, in 
some sort, to the bottom of things, to enter into sympathy 
with the Creator’s designs, to look out lovingly over his 
world, not dreading the great or despising the poor, to get 
rid of fear and hate and to be appalled by no mystery—this, 
in ancient times, was about the apex of a liberal, as opposed 
to a technical preparation for life. 

The stress of our modern days has enforced some modifi- 
cation of this idea, even in such as cherish it the most. 
Now, the scholar himself has to be practical. The man of 
letters must not mope or dream. No one, saint or litterator, 
to-day finds the maxims of Philo Judaeus’s de vita contem- 
plativa adequate for the guidance of his conduct. We have 
to heed the fact that we are flesh, living in this world. The 
millionaire may perchance be a philosopher, and violently 
as it contradicts ordinary experience, a sage now and then 
gets a fortune to manage. We refuse to regard as liberally 
educated him who can do nothing but think. So far as our 
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educated man is a thinker at all, we insist, perhaps more 
than the ancients did, that he shall think strongly and 
clearly ; but at any rate his mental activity must have some 
rational and visible end. 

In this single item of recoil from the antique standard of 
free or noble education, I think all will sympathize. In 
every other respect, Iam sure, we shall wish the old ideal to 
stand. Its insistence, for example, upon a large moral 
element in education, we cannot be too anxious to reproduce. 
It is one of the most manifest and hopeful tendencies of our 
age to lay emphasis on the ethical side of culture. Without 
asserting that knowledge apart from moral excellence ren- 
ders one a dangerous member of society, thoughtful people 
are more and more convinced that knowledge apart from 
moral excellence is not education. It leaves the best side of 
the nature fallow, and makes impossible the proper unfold- 
ing even of the purely intellectual faculties. 

In another important point recent years have seen a sad 
falling away from good old educational tradition. I mean 
that now we do not, so carefully as teachers were formerly 
wont to do, keep in view the development of the pupil as 
the great object of education and the main criterion of its 
success. The latter day college professor is apt to deify his 
subject. He thinks of it as his great work to expound his 
theorems, to solve his problems, to teach this or that tongue, 
to inculcate rules, to represent a science. One cannot con- 
demn this state of mind zx toto, because no teacher is worthy 
the name who does not feel death to be his due if he incurs 
the guilt of ignorance touching his theme. Yet there can be 
no question that we often give banefully disproportionate 
prominence to the subjects we are to teach as compared with 
the characters we ought to build. We come to think of our 
classes as mere material—fields for the exercise of our 
powers—while we perfect our knowledge in the departments 
where we would fain shine as authorities. 

Such a habit has ill effects in many ways. The instructor 
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possessed by it, in the first instance grows apathetic toward 
dull students, concentrating his attention and pains solely on 
the brilliant ones, and caring for those not to make them 
men, but through their means to extend the boundaries of 
learning in his darling field. Next and naturally, being ab- 
sorbed in study and research, he becomes uncritical in ex- 
position and careless about class-room methods in general, 
insensibly lapsing into the view of such things as in impor- 
tance secondary to his subjective mastery of the matters he 
is set to teach. I cannot sufficiently emphasize my convic- 
tion that in regard for the true purpose of education our pre- 
decessors conceived and practiced better than we do. 

Along with this error of ignoring humanity as the end of 
education, we are, it seems to me, also painfully unfaithful to 
the humanities as a means of éducation. In this I fear we 
are farther astray than we suppose. I am happy to believe 
that our own College has swerved from the good path less 
than most others, yet we too feel the chill which afflicts all 
American institutions of learning on account of distance 
from the central hearths of culture. Although the bard 
antedates the book-maker, yet, so soon as the mentality of a 
new community has become systematic, it assumes the discur- 
sive or analytical rather than the literary form. Civilization 
abounds in logicians and experimenters before it breeds en- 
thusiasts for literature. Mental power precedes mental culti- 
vation. We American educators are further behind than 
the operation of this law would necessarily place us, having 
been retarded in a special manner by secular and practical 
interests. Great pity as it is, we ought perhaps not to 
wonder that our schools so subordinate letters to grammar 
and reduce history to annals and chronology. 

But it is time for a change. We can and we must put 
more of the bread of life into our curriculum. True, admit 
what has been urged as to the proper end of education, and 
it is evident at once that the material of the curriculum is not 
the most important thing. Far less depends on it than on 
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the teacher. Far less depends on it than on right views of 
the aim of education. A great master, like Socrates, Francis 
Wayland, or Mark Hopkins, determined to teach high men- 
tal and moral character into men, will succeed whatever the 
field of thought into which he leads his pupils. In presence 
of such born teachers it would never occur to you to discuss 
questions of curriculum. 

Yet, after all, there is a differenee of better and worse be- 
tween courses of study. Certain principles exist according 
to which one can reasonably say that such or sucha study 
ought to have prominent place in liberal training and that 
other studies deserve to be excluded or slighted. 

The contents of a well-arranged curriculum are of four 
sorts. Some studies are there because of their disciplinary 
quality. Here come logic and mathematics. Other branches, 
as rhetoric and oratory, justly claim their position because 
they are aids to the power of expression. Still others are 
necessary as stimulants and tonics to the moral nature. 
Then follows, fourthly, the great mass of general educational 
material, the adoption of which is motived by no one of these 
considerations alone, but by its ability at large to form the 
mind and to advance the dignity of thinking beings. This 
vast and practically infinite realm is the proper territory for 
the elective system, which ought not to be extended either to 
the purely disciplinary or to the distinctively ethical portions 
of thecurriculum. Wide prevalence of election in the course 
may thus be kept from turning it into chaos. 

These classes, while sufficiently separate to justify the divi- 
sion, are not wholly exclusive one of another. Mathematics 
and logic, for instance, are not valuable solely for drill. Mathe- 
matics, besides being of prime advantage to facility in exact 
expression, lies at the basis of nearly all advance in practical 
science. It is more intimately bound up with the progress 
of material civilization than any other single discipline. 
Logic is far more a mere drill study than mathematics. 
Even in this respect it is exceedingly important, and should 
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be put to service much more than it is. But logic has im- 
mense worth also in helping, along with mathematics, to 
constitute the framework of our entire mental structure, and 
along with rhetoric and mathematics both, in aiding our re- 
sources of expression. 

To deserve place in the fourth class, just mentioned, that 
of general educational matter, a study must possess the fol- 
lowing peculiarity. It must be able by a happy blending of 
educative elements, both to discipline and to feed the mind in 
one and the same act, through one identical set of influences. 
Drill and nourishment—these here are the decisive criteria. 
If any branch of learning merely strains and toughens the 
thinking enginery without at the same time introducing edi- 
fying subjects for thought, like work in formal logic or the 
rules of grammar, its sphere should be closely limited. If, 
like dreams, anecdotes, and idle speculations, it merely in- 
terests but does nothing to test, exercise and bring out the 
mental energies, then, however valuable it may be to one pur- 
suing a specialty, it has in liberal education no place at all. 
To deserve status in the general substance of a curriculum, 
a discipline must both drill and fill the mind. The sciences 
of nature finely answer such a double requirement. This, 
however, not because they find so many applications in the 
world’s life. Ifa study happens to be practical in the every 
day sense of direct usefulness in creating wealth, all the bet- 
ter, to be sure, but that quality alone does not make a good 
college study. 

Now the drill studies of the curriculum, whether merely 
such or embodying some other incidental claim to use, 
mainly get their dues. It is in the application of the great 
humanities, literature, history and sociology, that we fail to 
give things their rights. ‘‘Gray, dear friend,” says a Ger- 
man writer, ‘‘ grayand sere is all your theory ; only the gold- 
en tree of life is green.” Any system of facts which is es- 
sentially involved in human life will always be found 
informing and will nearly always involve complexity 
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enough to supply the other essential curriculum quality. 
Literature certainly answers both these ends in eminent 
degree. To know well Sophocles, Dante, Shakspere or 
Browning, either one, is to be liberally educated. I should 
like to see tried the experiment of educating a bright youth, 
under the ablest expositors, on Browning alone. With all 
its defects his schooling would be far from the worst con- 
ceivable. But better than mastery of a single author, how- 
ever immortal, is it to know in its dominant ideas and its 
genetic connection all the great literature of a cultivated 
nation. It is highly important that the mind grasp things 
in articulate totals instead of piecemeal. Much literary in- 
terest fails to be disciplinary by spending itself in gathering 
and gloating over gems. There is joy in that, but little 
edification. To relish a sonnet of Milton is not to know 
Milton. Even Hamlet is not Shakspere. I fear that hardly 
one per cent. of the enthusiasts for Browning suspect what his 
“Saul” was meant to teach. I believe it possible to present 
in a college course, thus as a genetic totality, every great 
literature of civilization. In this I may be mistaken, but 
that such an exhibition,would be desirable is beyond ques- 
tion. I even believe the time to be nigh when some one 
among us, following more or less the lead of Hallam in 
handling that of the Middle Ages, will attempt such a treat- 
ment of the literature of the world. 

History is another field where we have not extracted a 
tithe of the gold with which its mines are rammed. History 
is a science. Its main results, including the leading motives 
and causes which have forced it to take the direction it has 
taken, are as well determined as the facts of any other inex- 
act science. The drill element is therefore present. The 
other, the food for inspiration furnished by historical study, 
every one recognizes. Few, however, appreciate its mass. 
Clio was already a wrinkled Muse when Herodotus wrote. 
Scholars are now aware that the first Olympiad is a very 
modern instead of a very ancient date, and that the history 
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preceding it affords interest well nigh as great as all tha 
which has run its course since. Greece and Rome do not 
begin history but only begin its end. 

Incomparable new worth is lent to historical pursuits by 
recognizing, as all now do, the absolute continuity of devel- 
opment between the older civilizations and that of Greece, 
and between Rome and the modern nations. Mr. Freeman 
calls ‘‘ the great central fact of European history, the growth 
and the abiding power of Rome.” No other title of a book 
was ever so misleading as Gibbon’s, “‘ The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire’—presenting the image of a gradual 
lapse ending in total collapse. The fact is that Rome never 
came to an end. It only suffered transformation, the 
regrouping of its parts and forces. Rome exists to-day: its 
language, law, municipal system, imperial idea in both church 
and state, as well as a mighty mass of influences which can- 
not be specified, in popular thought and life. The later East- 
ern and a later Western Rome each claimed, not without 
ground, to be the continued self of the old. And in such 
dissolution as did occur, energy was largely conserved, and 
elements passed to their new settings one by one. 

History is also exceedingly enriched by the explosion of 
the dogma which narrowed it to the field of politics. Poli- 
tics is not the same as present history, nor is history identi- 
cal with past politics. It is wider than that. Art and reli- 
gion each has its history, and no realm of history is richer 
than theirs for educational uses. Religion and religious doc- 
trine have each had a development indescribably remunera- 
tive to study. So have law and philosophy. All this is 
history’s field, and there is not a square rood of it where the 
diligent miner will not find placer-diggings. 

In some respects, the finest realm of curriculum material 
ever opened is that of sociology, the Protean science of man 
in his social nature and relations. It has this especially to 
recommend it that it bids fair to be the science of the coming 
century. In a larder stored with such immense variety of 
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good food for the growth of mind, we should be very slow 
to place one article of diet above another, yet I venture this 
judgment, that counting out the branches absolutely essen- 
tial for mere mental drill, to cultivate the power of expres- 
sion, and to build the moral nature, and confining the view 
to the great mass of general educational material, no other 
discipline has quite the triumphant fitness for place in a lib- 
eral curriculum presented by political economy. It drills 
like the calculus; it fills as does perhaps no other study 
known. 

It is a fact of which a great deal more might be made, 
that these three lands flowing with milk and honey, litera- 
ture, history, and sociology, all penetrate, and together 
largely comprise, the territory of the classics. 

Upon a subject so aside from my familiar walks and in 
the hands of gentlemen all over the country much wiser than 
I, I speak with unfeigned modesty, and subject to correction; 
but it seems to me that very much more might be achieved 
by the classical faculties of this country than is achieved. 
The classical teachers of our American colleges appear to 
me to be endeavoring to accomplish, without very clearly 
distinguishing them, at least six purposes. First, to cultivate 
the art of linguistic expression; second, to teach the princi- 
ples of philology as a science; third, to impart facility in the 
classical tongues for future instrumental use; fourth, to 
expound classical history ; fifth, to teach classical literature; 
and sixth, to make familiar classical antiquities in general, 
perhaps with special reference to art. 

All these ends are very important, but it is a question 
touching some of them, how far they can be pursued to ad- 
vantage within the field of collegiate training. Facility in 
the classical tongues merely for practical use in research has 
no claim upon the college instructor’s attention. That end 
will be attained to a very great extent by every proficient 
classical student without special pains. No teaching force 
should be spent on it. Also, I, for one, do not think that 
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it ought to be any part of our substantive effort in collegiate 
instruction to make classical studies train the faculty of 
expression. If the pupil is not already so familiar with the 
ancient tongues as in this respect to make use of their instru- 
mentality spontaneously, practice and reading in his own 
tongue, or some other agency for forwarding this side of his 
development, will be found superior to either Latin or Greek. 

Philology as a science may easily be too prominent in a 
classical course. It is very special and recondite in its 
nature. If thoroughly taught, it certainly has great worth 
in disciplining the rational powers, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to render it a culture study. Only, as it seems to 
me, when it is presented in its gross anatomy, so to speak, 
and made to unite in one immense synthesis all the lan- 
guages of mankind, does it naturally take on the power to 
inspire and edify. 

If Iam right, it follows that, to secure from it the best 
results, the chief time and energy of classical instruction 
should be devoted to history, literature, art, and antiquities 
at large. 

The more I reflect the stronger is my belief that, as few 
departments of study are more profitable than the classics, 
so none are more capable of inspiring pupils with deep en- 
thusiasm. Any falling off of interest in them, such as is al- 
leged widely to exist in our institutions of learning, must be 
largely due either to poor teaching, or to misdirected em- 
phasis or wry proportions of matter in the teaching. It is 
because teachers either offer stones for bread, or, trying to 
present bread, reach out the hand in too awkward a way. 
Suppose the teacher were, after the middle of the Freshman 
year, to lay aside all thought of mere grammar, cease to put 
at the basis of his instruction each term a single classical 
text, and determine to exhibit in as many of its phases as he 
might, and by whatever means he could command, the actual 
life of classical times, the manners and customs of the classic 
peoples, their letters, their art, their habits of thought, the 
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evolution of governments and governmental theories among 
them, the growth of law in Rome and of philosophy at Athens 
—would he ever find his classes apathetic? Never ; or, if 
he should, the fact would be proof positive that he had missed 
his calling. 

I have spoken for the most part with reference to the ma- 
terial of education. I cannot close without a remark or two 
by way of guarding against errors in method. Inasmuch as 
we cannot make the college what it ought to be except as we 
resort more or less to university ways and work, we are in 
danger of introducing into it to too great an extent the uni- 
versity style of instruction. This should be sharply guarded 
and confined to the narrowest limits. It will not do for us 
merely to offer mental pabulum to our pupils, leaving it to 
their option whether they shall eat and digest. Frequent 
quizzing, perpetual use of the Socratic method of give and 
take, hard and continual rub between the teacher’s and the 
pupil’s mind is required, particularly in the earlier college 
years, in order to obtain from college life what it may easily 
be made to yield. The worst mistake now making in 
American collegiate education is the relinquishment of the 
old solid senior year with its tough drill and its roundabout 
awakening of faculties and ambitions. In the whole history 
of modern education there has been nothing else like it, 
nothing else so good. It was the proper culmination of the 
work of the other years, but for which in multitudes of in- 
stances that work would have passed almost for naught. 
In many of our noblest institutions of learning now, the 
study of the four years is not in any way focussed at the end. 
The discharge is that of a blunderbuss, dissipating and feeble, 
not that of a rifled cannon, straight, single and solid. Even 
in conservative institutions like ours, the drill work can no 
longer be satisfactorily done in the senior year. It is hence 
the more important that it should not be remitted in the 
earlier stages. 

Another error upon the side of method into which we are 
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too apt to fallis that of pedantry. Our isolation, our enforced 
habituation to the intellectual side of things, tends to blind 
us to practical realities. Let us strive against this. It is, of 
course, immensely important that we should be thorough, 
well-informed, exact, correct, but it is excessively easy to set 
up false and flimsy standards of correctness. It isa common 
fault of literary men, and not wanting even among those 
boasted of as knowing the world. The sane mind of the 
younger Pliny fell into it when he wrote to Nepos, in the 
third letter of his second book, that curious praise of the 
accomplishments of the orator Isaeus. 

In reviewing Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, Macaulay 
finely sets off the style of correctness which the eighteenth 
century writers prized so much, by comparing it with the 
correctness of those pictures of the garden of Eden seen in 
old Bibles. 

‘“We have an exact square, enclosed by the rivers Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel and Euphrates, each with a convenient 
bridge in the center, rectangular beds of flowers, a long 
canal neatly bricked and railed in, the tree of knowledge 
clipped like one of the limes behind the Tuilleries, standing 
in the centre of the grand alley, the snake twined around it, 
the man on the right hand, the woman on the left, and the 
beasts drawn up in an exact circle round them.” 

‘‘In one sense the picture is correct enough; that is to say, 
the squares are correct, the circles are correct, the man and 
the woman are in a most correct line with the tree, and 
the snake forms a most correct spiral.” 

‘“‘ But if there were a painter so gifted that he could place 
on the canvas that glorious Paradise, seen by the interior 
eye of him whose outward sight had failed with long watch- 
ing and laboring for liberty and truth; if there were a painter 
who could set before us the mazes of the sapphire brook, 
the lake with its fringe of myrtles, the flowery meadows, the 
grottoes overhung by vines, the forests shining with Hespe- 
rian fruit, with the plumage of gorgeous birds, the massy 
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shade of that nuptial bower which showered down roses on 
the sleeping lovers, what should we think of a connoisseur 
who should tell us that this painting, though finer than the 
absurd picture in the old Bible, was not so correct?” 

Each of us who teach is an artist. We do not delineate 
Edens but realities far more important. Wedo not paint, we 
chisel. Jind, whose form Tacitus and a Greater than Tacitus 
tell us is immortal, we daily carve into figures beautiful or 
wry. May the Eternal Spirit help us to shape it true. 


E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
Brown University. 
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V. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


I AM not going to attempt .in this paper a biography of 
the son of Elizabeth. With his genealogy or personal his- 
tory I shall have little to do; and indeed the facts as to 
these matters which have been preserved to us are so meagre 
that it is plain that to the mind of Luke they were altogether 
subordinate and inferior in interest. To what, do you ask ? 
Why, to the man’s work. Ina certain sense any man ought 
to be greater than his work, for he makes it. But in another 
sense it is as true that a man’s work may be greater than 
himself. It will outlast him and go on working for good or 
evil, long after his eyes are closed in their last slumber. 
What he was may be forgotten speedily—what he did may 
have the seed of immortality in it. 

To be equal to a great occasion, and to fulfill it, or turn- 
ing the words around, to fill it full, is much. To be greater 
than a great occasion, to have a reserve, to possess unused 
power, is more. Some men draw the bow to full tension at 
all marks, common or uncommon. They use all their 
strength whenever roused, and they are roused to it by tri- 
fling or unimportant things. Others use just enough strength 
to do the special work in hand, husbanding the rest. The 
latter, then, is not readily surprised; the former may often be. 

In estimating the place of the Baptist it is proper to con- 
sider the characteristics of the man, the message, and the 
audience. 

I. The Characteristics of the Man. 


It may fairly be presumed, I think, that he had the natu- 
ral advantages of a good personal presence and pleasing 
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manner of address. That, at least, there was nothing un- 
gainly in his personal appearance, unattractive in his vocal 
utterance, nor’repellant in his manner when he addressed 
the people. It may be conjectured that he had even some 
of the graces of the orator, but his success may be accounted 
for without taking these into account. 

And to my mind, the prime characteristic of the man 
was, that from an early period in his life he was impressed 
with a consciousness that he was called toa high mission 
from a source higher than and beyond himself. Hidden 
away from the world in the wilderness, and delighted with 
the solitude and companionship of nature, his meditations 
over the duty of his life must have been long and deep; and 
here, in the quiet places of bodily rest, the empty soul, up- 
turned to the sky, must have been filled with an overflowing 
sense of the Divine presence. 

Desert sands are not always unfruitful, and lonely places 
are often the ones where the mind’s eye sees farthest into 
life’s mystery. And it was here the summons came to him, 
and in language we may not discover, ‘‘the word of God 
came unto John, the son of Zacharias.” 

How it came, or when it came is not important. He felt 
and recognized its message, and yielded to its authority. Ifhe 
ever thought of questioning its credentials we have no hint of 
it, and any suggestion of evading or disobeying its command 
was promptly put down. 

And when he was summoned we may be sure, from re- 
sults, even if we do not consider who it was that summoned 
him, that he was permitted to make proper preparation for 
his work. How he was girded about in spirit, or disciplined 
in heart, we are not told. It is all silence about this. But 
it was adequate—the furnishing of the man for the service. 
It satisfied the Chief, and the subordinate was not restless 
over any fancied lack. And it is never otherwise. When 
God anoints a champion he does not go down into battle 
unharnessed or untried. It may be Saul’s armor will not fit 
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him, but there are stones in the brook, staves growing on 
the mountain side, and if need be the earth would reach out 
a hundred weapons from as many hands. It may have been 
in the halls of Pharoah, in the camps of the Egyptian sol- 
diery, or in the desert of Midian, or in all of these, that due 
preparation was made of a leader to conduct a chosen peo- 
ple out of bondage—it may have been at the feet of Gama- 
liel, or upon the field of war, or both, that the character of 
the great apostle of the Gentiles was consolidated and in- 
durated into that firmness which is now, as then, the greatest 
human illustration of Christian heroism. But clearly in all 
these, and in all others who have been appointed to great 
leaderships, or set for great defenses, in the kingdom of the 
Lord, the most ample provision was made against failure. 
Men make mistakes in judging men. God never does. Men 
imagine oftentimes that they are strong supports of God’s 
government, but when from weakness or infirmity of any 
kind they drop from under it, there is not the slightest deflec- 
tion. It never rested upon their shoulders. It may have 
touched them, but that was all. 

At length the seclusion must be broken; the exile was 
at anend. The man who avoided, now sought men. From 
the desert, barren of plant and man, he came into the Jordan 
valleys, fruitful and overflowing with both. He felt himself 
clothed upon with a high mission to his fellow men, and with 
the power to execute it. They needed him because of what 
he could bring to them, and not for himself. And he knew 
this, and acted upon it. It was no matter of personal ambi- 
tion to succeed in gaining the ear and heart of the multitude, 
but a desire to render them a priceless service that urged 
him on. In his mission he lost sight of himself. He was not 
a prophet— not even a leader ; he was only a voice. 


Il.—The Characteristics of the Message. 


It was not something that had originated with himself. 
The words were not his own, but those of another. He had 
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heard, and had not conceived them. He came to repeat just 
what he had been told to say. To deliver it just as he had 
received it. The message was his King’s, the voice only 
was the herald’s. Doubtless the form partook of the flavor 
of the man, but the substance was the word of God. He 
cast it into the mould of his personality, and brought it forth 
in the garb of his own speech, but neither of these detracted 
from the sublimity of power. It was simple, and not difficult 
to be understood, but it went to the very centre of things 
with direct purpose. 

The speaker dealt heavy blows at ecclesiasticism, smote 
formalism, and wrathfully denounced impiety and worldli- 
ness. If impiety was not always hereditary, piety certainly 
could not be entailed. The covenant of God with the chil- 
dren of Abraham, like all other contracts, had not less than 
two contracting parties, and he who failed to keep it could 
not require the other to perform its stipulations. The 
promise, after all, was of grace—and this is unmerited favor. 
And grace could abound towards rocks and stones and wake 
them to sing its praise, if living men would not. 

So, too, there was to be no longer, if ever there was at 
all, any refuge in multitudinous or general religion. Men 
should not be allowed to shelter themselves in aggregates. 
Piety was not a national or churchly, but a personal question, 
and demanded a personal answer. It was not ‘“‘ How shall 
we ?” but, ‘‘ How shall I, escape the wrath to come?” It 
was not the consciousness of national but of individual guilt, 
and the duty not of churchly but of personal repentance. 
And this was what the voice insisted upon, what the herald 
required. 

Perhaps of the two, the church received greater denun- 
ciation than the world. For the latter had not the added 
guilt of hypocrisy, of pretending to be what it was not, 
While it denied the power it did not put on the form of 
Godliness. Vipers seem to symbolize ingratitude and deadly 
venom. And the church of that day, the preacher said, was 
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a breeding place for them, and they multiplied in her 
bosom. 

Of all he required penitence, repentance, and baptism, 
either transferring an old or establishing a new rite of purifi- 
cation by water, as a symbol of that which had taken place 
in the soul. And of the converts he further required works 
worthy of their professed repentance, and as fruits of their 
new life. 

For the Kingdom of God was at hand, and the King’s 
viceroy was on the way to establish the Kingdom—one 
mightier than himself, of whom he was only the herald and 
servant, and who would increase in power and dominion, 
while the speaker himself should decrease, as a star’s light 
goes out when the sun rises in the morning sky. 


Lll.—The Characteristics of the Audience. 


The advent of a man of power, with a message that was 
striking in its freshness and power, had its natural effects. 
The whole country round about, and even the regions be- 
yond, was awakened from its dreams. Not only ‘“ Jerusa- 
lem,” but ‘all Judea”—not only “all Judea,” but ‘all the 
region round about,” and on both sides the river Jordan. 
His mighty voice echoed among the rocks and hills of 
Judea, among the mountains of Samaria, in the deserts and 
lonely places of Perea, was carried into the cities and towns 
of Decapolis, and reverberated among the palaces and 
towers of the City of David. The Pharisees, the ritualists 
and religious bigots of the time, heard it and sent deputa- 
tions of priests and Levites from their number to swell the 
audience that thronged about the wounderful preacher ; nay, 
went themselves in person. The Sadducees, the skeptics 
and rationalists of that age, could not absent themselves 
from his ministrations. Herodians, Essenes, scribes, law- 
yers, people of all ranks in life, publicans, soldiers, sinners of 
all grades—in brief, a mixed multitude that represented “all 
sorts and conditions of men,” came to his preaching, came to 
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be his disciples, came and accepted his baptism and his doc- 
trine. All these, in the sight of the forerunner, the herald 
of the Gospel, all these belonged to a common race of men 
—all were the children of God. All were suffering under 
the common disease of sin—all needed the same thing— 
forgiveness, and all had a common duty, that of repentance. 

To him the factitious distinctions of rank, fortune, educa- 
tion, and wealth were vain—they were nothing in God's 
sight, nothing in his own. He had not been taught in the 
desert solitudes that these or any of them were of any 
moment—he came with no graded doctrine, but to lay the 
axe at the root of the tree if it brought forth no good fruit. 
The zeal of his message burns in every sentence of his 
speech as recorded in the Evangelists. 

Things counted holy, things venerable with antiquity, 
things sacred from association, things of price, and things of 
pleasure, all were alike swept away in the torrent of his de- 
nunciation, if he thought they stood between the multitudes 
and repentance. 

He carried the thousands who heard him for the time 
with him, and from him they went forth, many of them to be 
in turn the centres of new thought and new life in all the 
cities, towns, and villages of the land. 

And when He had come of whom the herald had borne 
witness, there was found a place prepared for his reception 
in the hearts of thousands of those who had heard his fore- 
runner in the desert, and accepted the new doctrine with 
repentent hearts. 

And it was Jesus himself who summed up the position of 
the man who is the subject of this paper in the words, that 
“ Among the children of men a greater hath not arisen than 


John the Baptist.’ 
C. P. JACOBS. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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VI. 
SOME STUDIES IN THE TEXT OF JOSHUA. 


THE following paper is the result of some studies prose- 
cuted at intervals during the last winter. The views advanced 
are presented cautiously and not dogmatically, as the out- 
come of those studies. They represent a comparison of the 
Greek and Hebrew texts, verse by verse. But when one 
treads through a well-nigh trackless forest, he must needs go 
slowly. The textual criticism of the Old Testament is largely 
an undeveloped field. The burning discussions that now 
rage concerning the contents and authorship of the various 
books of the Old Testament render imperative the determi- 
nation, as far as possible, of the actual text of the various 
books. 

Let it be understood that the remarks made in this article 
are based on and apply to the Book of Joshua simply. The 
editions of the Septuagint and Hebrew used were Hahn’s 
Hebrew and Swete’s Septuagint. 

In order to understand rightly the condition of the facts 
before us, so far as known, let us go back as far as possible 
and follow the history of the text. For Joshua must have 
fared like the MSS. of the New Testament in many things. 

1. There was, of course, the original Hebrew text, before 
the Septuagint was translated. This text must have been 
comparatively pure, subject to the usual errors at the hands 
of copyists, with the exception that the great sacredness 
accorded to the MS. may have secured an unusual degree of 
immunity from such errors by the seribes. Whether there 
were divergent texts that had sprung up during the centu- 
ries, we cannot say. The probabilities are against any very 
great differences, however. 
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2. Then, probably in the third century B. C., there was the 
translation of the Hebrew text existing then by the tradi- 
tional Seventy-two. Now, this translation, not of our text 
now, but of the text of that time, would transfer any errors 
that had crept into the Hebrew text, if it were done faithful- 
ly and without alteration. 

And it may be said, whatever may be true of other 
portions of the Septuagint, the translation of Joshua seems 
to be an honest piece of work. The following statements 
can be made as to the character of this work. 

(1). It is, as a rule, closely literal, even in the form of the 
sentences which often follow the Hebrew order. Greek idi- 
oms are often sacrificed to the Hebrew. It is manifestly a 
painstaking effort to follow slowly the Hebrew and is re- 
markably true to the original. 

(2). Slight explanations are sometimes added that give a 
different coloring: In 2:1 ve«xvioxous is added, reading 
Joshua sent two young men. 

(3). There are frequent differences of a quite natural kind 
such as occur in New Testament MSS.; for instance in 2: 10 
the Hebrew has ‘‘what ye did unto the two kings of the 
Amorites,” but the Septuagint has ‘‘ what e did, etc.,” refer- 
ring to God. Such differences in person are common in 
Joshua. It would be tedious to enumerate like variations 
in number Io : 32, voice 6:24, tense 9:21, subject 9: 3, 
names 9: I, pronouns 3:9, and numbers 15:44. These are 
examples of frequent phenomena. 

3. Let us go on to the Septuagint text of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, our text. It is simply reasonable to suppose 
that this text had suffered variations of the kind common to 
all MSS. The Septuagint may even have been more liable 
to such errors from careless transcribing than the Hebrew, 
because it received less reverence at the hands of copyists. 
It was not, perhaps, held so sacred. And so the usual errors 
will doubtless be found here as compared with the original 
Septuagint translation. Liberty might be taken to revise a 
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mere translation. Of course, the Septuagint MSS. have suf- 
fered like changes since the fourth centuries until the age of 
printing. 

(1). Hence the copyists may have added explanatory 
glosses not found in the original Septuagint, or the translat- 
ors may have inserted such glosses not found in the Hebrew. 
Many additions may be explained by one or the other of 
these hypotheses. Compare the marginal notes that so often 
crept into the text of the New Testament. There are eight 
such additions that are of some importance, but only three 
of much length. Four verses are appended to 21 : 42 giving 
an account of Joshua’s portion and the preservation by 
Joshua of the stone-knives with which he had circumcised 
the children of Israel. To 24:30 there is added a verse 
stating that these same stones were put upon Joshua’s tomb. 
At the close of the book are added two verses about the 
priesthood of Phinehas and the worship of Astarte and 
* Ashtaroth by the children of Israel and the subjection to 
Eglom, king of Moab. Now, these may all have been later 
traditions that crept into the text by the fourth century. 

(2). There may likewise have been an occasional trans- 
position of a passage for some reason. Two examples occur 
of this kind; 19:48 precedes 19:47, and 24:31 precedes 
24:29. B likewise places 9: 12 before 8 : 30. 

(3). Omissions may have been made at the time of the 
translation or subsequently by the copyists because of the 
pleonasm of the Hebrew. The words, ‘“‘to possess it,” in 
I: II are omitted in the Septuagint. So in 2:4, “I went 
not whence they were.” These omissions belong to B and 
usually to A, but not to F, as will be shown presently. 

4. But let us pass on to the Hebrew text of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, the text of the Massoretes. Although we 
have no Hebrew MSS. that reach back so far, we may pre- 
sume that the present text is substantially what the Massor- 
etes left it, when they fixed the vowel points. It is no doubt 


*Gerenius supposes Ashtaroth to be images of Astarte. 
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true that the very great reverence paid to the very words of 
the text by these scholars preserved the Hebrew from many 
errors incidental to other MSS. And yet the numerous 
traditions that had accumulated around this text and that 
were often regarded as of equal authority with the text it- 
self, perhaps made the Hebrew liable to additions from the 
Talmud and Targums. A marginal note made by a rabbi 
could possibly slip into the text as we know was so often 
the case in the New Testament MSS. These scribes 
might not take anything from the text, but might add what 
they regarded as of equal force. There are many examples 
of this nature that thus admit of a forcible explanation, 
cases where the Hebrew has more than is in the Septuagint. 
A striking example is 10:13, where the sentence, ‘‘Is not 
this written in the book of Joshua?” is omitted in the Sept- 
uagint. In II. Sam, 1:18 Joshua is translated rod evoods. 
Now, may not some scribe have inserted this clause from a 
marginal note of inquiry? In other words, is it not possible 
that the Hebrew has sometimes had the same treatment as 
the New Testament Greek at the hands of copyists? 

5. Now that we have pushed our way to the two texts as 
we now have them, let us institute a brief comparison 
between the Hebrew and the Septuagint of the present day. 

(1). Both are substantially the same text, for the trans- 
lator follows closely and minutely the Hebrew. And the 
differences can hardly be due to carelessness or wilful cor- 
rection as Graf contends. If such handling of the text be 
true of the other parts of the Septuagint, it is not so here. 
And nothing seems clearer than that the work of translation 
in the different books of the Septuagint represents varying 
degrees of excellence. The slightest comparison will show 
that the Greek is an effort faithfully to render the Hebrew 
of Joshua. 

(2). The Septuagint text of Joshua represents the shorter 
text. Apart from the eight passages mentioned above, the 
additions are few and unimportant. But the additions in the 
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Hebrew as compared with the Septuagint are more numer- 
ous and stand about in the proportion of three to two. These 
additions are mostly words or phrases with an occasional 
sentence. 

(3). The changes in words are less frequent, yet interest- 
ing. Some of these alterations are easily explained. In 
2:11 B has os for Seos. Compare I. Tim., 3: 16 where 
Seos has displaced 6s in many MSS. because of similarity 
of abbreviation. In 2:19 the phrase, ‘this blood shall be 
upon his head,” is rendered by évoyos éait@, which is more 
like a paraphrase than a translation. 

(4). The three cases of transposition have already been 
mentioned. This would indicate that some liberty was taken 
in the order by the translator or copyist, unless it were done 
by the Hebrew copyist. On this matter I have no opinion. 

6. Some conclusions as to the text of Joshua. It may be 
repeated that these remarks apply simply to Joshua and 
may or may not be true of other portions of the Septuagint. 
There were certainly many translators of the Septuagint, 
and one can even detect differences in style in the Septua- 
gint text of Joshua. From the middle onward there is a 
less accurate rendering of the Hebrew tenses and a constant 
repetition of set phrases. 

(1.) The MSS. of the Septuagint text of Joshua do not all 
represent the same type of text. The three chief documents 
that Swete relies on for his text are B, A, and F. B shows 
the evident divergence from the Hebrew and seems the most 
independent, and hence the most valuable for text-criticism. 
F is the fuller text of all, and has all that the Hebrew has 
and all that B has that is not in the Hebrew, with one ex- 
ception of no importance. F then appears to be a complete 
document comprising the Hebrew and B. A is a kind of 
mum, agreeing now with B and now with F, and may rep- 
resent the transition from B to F; but A agrees with B 
oftener than with F. So then, strictly speaking, there is no 
Septuagint text, but texts. The Septuagint as a whole can- 
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not be pitted against the Hebrew. Unfortunately F stops at 
12: 12, for the rest of it is lost. So then the Hebrew and 
Septuagint present a threefold text, division (a2) the Hebrew, 
(6) B and usually A, (c) F, and sometimes A. 

May it not possibly be true that both the Hebrew and B, 
the most divergent texts, are somewhat too full, and that a 
shorter critical reading would represent the true text? If 
the additions in B are explanatory glosses, it is possible that 
some of the additions in the Hebrew, as compared with B, 
may be likewise due to the scribes. 

(2.) Neither do the other versions agree as to the text 
of Joshua. 

(a2) The Hexapla of Origen. Here we have the He- 
brew text of the second century which usually agrees with 
the Hebrew of the Massoretes in the consonants, but not 
always in the vowel points. Likewise the translations of 
Aguila and Symmachus are from the Hebrew of the second 
century and agree with the Hebrew of the Massoretes very 
closely. But the translation of Theodotion is a revision of 
the Septuagint of the second century with additions from 
the Hebrew to supply the omissions in the Septuagint. 
Compare F. 

(4) Other versions in Walton’s Polyglott and else- 
where. The Vulgate and Syriac are from the Hebrew and 
represent the Hebrew of the fourth century. The Arabic 
and the Targum of Jonathan likewise present the Hebrew 
text. The Septuagint text given in Walton is that of B A. 
The Egyptian, Ethiopic and Armenian versions are from 
the Septuagint text of B A. * 


* It may be proper to state that I have reached these conclusions from personal 
examination of the Hebrew and Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the Hexapla of 
Origen and the Targum of Jonathan. For the Arabicand Syriac I had to rely on 
the Latin translations in Walton’s Polyglott. I had to rely on the authority of the 
encyclopedias for the portion of the Armenian, Ethiopian, and Egyptian versions. 
I had the Coptic Pentateuch at hand which shows that it agrees in the main with 
BA. I have not compared these versions at every point with the Septuagint and 
Hebrew, but only enough to show the drift in each case. 
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(3-) We observe then the same peculiarities of text in 
the other versions as a whole as we found in the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew. Here, also, there seems to be a threefold 
text division. Let us now group the various authorities in 
question : 

(a) On the one hand the Hebrew of the Massoretes, 
the Hebrew of Origen, the translations of Aguila and Sym- 
machus, the Vulgate, the Arabic and Syriac versions, and 
the Targum of Jonathan, represent one, and on the whole 
the best type of text. 

(6) On the other hand B A of the Septuagint the 
Egyptian, the Ethiopic, and the Armenian versions repre- 
sent another type of text, the most divergent from the He- 
brew. This type is most useful for purposes of text criti- 
cism. 

(c) And then there is a mixed text or conflate type, 
represented by F of the Septuagint and the translation of 
Theodotion. It may be interesting to state that the author- 
ities say that the Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch is 
also conflate, agreeing now with the Septuagint of B A, 
and now with the Hebrew. 

I beg leave to submit a few remarks suggested by these 
studies. 

1. A critical edition of the Septuagint is very much 
needed. The Cambridge scholars propose a larger edition 
with fuller critical apparatus. The Septuagint needs a new 
Zirchendorf to arise before any great amount of work can 
be safely done along these lines. 

2. A critical edition of each of the different versions 
would add much to the working apparatus for restoring the 
original text. 

3. It will be found, I think, that the Septuagint is not of 
uniform value in the matter of text criticisms. It may be of 
more value in Joshua than in the Psalms. Each book will 
need to be examined on its own merits. The sweeping 
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claim of Professor Workman* that the Septuagint always 
represents the best texts will not stand. 

4. The results of such investigation will not be startling, 
but will serve to restore and establish the purity of the He- 
brew text, if any glosses have crept into it. If this critical 
work on the text be first done, some of the occasions that 
Higher Criticism claims to find for the later date of the Pen- 
tateuch and other portions of the Old Testament may be 
removed. Before Higher Criticism can work safely, Lower 
Criticism needs to find out as nearly as possible what the 
original text was. And then destructive criticism may find 
its task more difficult. 

5. When the critical apparatus is ready, most of the 
canons for the textual criticism of the New Testament will 
be found of service here also, modified to suit changed con- 
ditions. 

6. There will be need of patience to avoid wholesale 
generalizations, as if a mare’s nest were found on every 
page, and deep reverence for the Old Testament as God’s 
inspired word, and honesty of purpose to find out the truth 
free from any pet theory. What we want first is facts, and 
theories afterwards. Is not the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament of sufficient importance to justify the Christian 
scholars of the world in making great efforts to give it that 
critical completeness to which the New Testament has by 
laborious toil in great measure attained ? 

* The Text of Feremiah. Hence I am not surprised that Professor H. P. 


Smith ( Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. IX.) has found so many inaccuracies 
in the work of Professor Workman. 
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VII. 


THE EXCLUSION OF THE CHINESE FROM THE 
UNITED STATES, AND THE IMMIGRATION 
PROBLEM. 


WHEN Anson Burlingame, in 1868, came to this country, 
as the Ambassador of the Chinese Empire for the negotia- 
tion of a broad treaty of comity between the two countries, 
he boldly proclaimed, as the chiefest of our reciprocal ad- 
vantages in such a treaty, the abundance of workmen China 
could send to these shores. ‘‘ Give her fair play,” said he, 
‘‘and the present millions of her trade will be but a tithe of 
what will come. She says, ‘Send us your wheat, lumber, 
gold, silver, goods, and we will take as many of them 
as we can. We will give you back our tea, silk, and 
free labor which we have sent so largely out into the 
world.’” It was upon such declarations that China was made 
welcome to relations of international comity with the United 
States, as well as with the other great powers of western 
civilization. The golden gateway of the Pacific was thrown 
wide open to welcome from the Orient streams of civiliza- 
tion, such as had poured for two centuries and a half from 
European lands, unchecked, upon our Eastern shores. 

At the time of the ratification of this treaty, labor was 
deemed the most desirable of commodities to the new States 
growing up on the Pacific. California was only twenty years 
old. With a magnificent empire of territory surpassingly 
rich in golden sands and silver veins, and with a soil almost 
virgin to agriculture, she had a population of only half a mil- 
lion of people. The sixty thousand of Chinese she then had 
were invaluable for domestic service, the building of her 
great lines of railroad, the working of her placers and her 
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farms. The more of such labor that could be had the bet- 
ter. It wrought cheaply and paid rich returns to its em- 
ployers. As the natural result, Chinese emigration swelled 
in volume. A hundred, a hundred and fifty thousand 
workmen, with almond eyes and yellow skins, and a heathen 
jargon of speech thronged in. They took a special quarter 
of San Francisco for theirown. They spread abroad over 
the entire State. They scattered themselves through the 
towns and the camps of adjacent territories. 

In a few years California was called to undergo a time 
of financial prostration. The completion of the first trans- 
continental railroad, instead of stimulating business, greatly 
depressed it. Fabulous prices of goods and of labor that 
had been maintained by previous isolation went down. 
Undue speculation brought inevitable collapse. The mines 
ceased to yield to crude processes their fabulous returns. 

Then California awoke to the fact that cheap labor is 
not an unmixed blessing. Men who had to go to work for 
a living were confronted with the unwelcome vision of pre- 
occupied industries and reduced wages. Against this silently 
deepening flood of yellow immigration the vials of popular 
prejudice and wrath were stirred up and poured out. Sand- 
lot orators, loafing hoodlums and hack politicians rose up 
with insensate clamor and declared that the Chinese must 
go. Political parties, eager for the allegiance of the Pacific 
States echoed the cry. Congress, in abject slavery to party 
whips, did the bidding of its masters. In 1882, only four- 
teen years after the ratification of the Burlingame treaty, 
by an act that suspended immigration from China for twenty 
years, we insolently shut the door of our national hospital- 
ity in the face of the most venerable, and the greatest of the 
nations of earth. 

As if this were not enough, in 1888, only six years later, 
Congress, in the same craven spirit of obedience to party 
dictation, passed another act designed to make the exclu- 
sion of the Chinese more rigorous by forbidding any Chi- 
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nese not in this country at the time of the passage of the 
Exclusion Act to enter it, unless they can comply with some 
fifteen different requirements to prove that they are not la- 
borers. According to this law, which is called the Scott act, 
the wife of a noble Christian man of Fouchou, now visiting 
in Ireland, who with profuse hospitality has entertained at 
her own home American missionaries and government offi- 
cials may not be permitted to go home vza the United 
States in order to return here the visits she has received 
from our people in her far away land. 

According to this act, a Chinese merchant in San Fran- 
cisco stricken with fatal illness, after more than twenty 
years of business life in that city, cannot bring his wife and 
children from British Columbia to see him die, unless, as a 
special privilege, granted by the President of the United 
States, they are taken to his house under guard, and re- 
turned by the first steamship that sails after the funeral. 

According to this act,a Chinaman cannot be rescued 
from a shipwreck and an ocean grave, and be landed safely 
in an American harbor without the violation of American 
law. 

Had it not been for the indignant protests of the mission- 
ary societies and the Christian people of the country, this 
year would have been signalized by the passage through 
Congress of a third bill, that proposed to treat as criminals 
all Chinamen found in this country without proper certifi- 
cates from the government, and to punish them byimprison- 
ment or deportation. 

Legislation like this is something previously unknown 
in this country. Itis directly opposed to the whole polity 
of the nation thus far, from the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution till now. Never, with any other people, have 
we done more than to appoint Congressional committees to 
investigate facts, or to make regulations designed to pre- 
vent the introduction of pauper criminals or of wholesale 
contract labor. 
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The act of 1888 is in direct contradiction of our express 
treaty stipulations with the Empire of China, a treaty which, by 
that government, has sacredly been observed.* Minister 
Chang- Yen-Hoon,writing to Mr. Blaine, expressed his amaze- 
ment that such a doctrine should be published to the world by 
an august tribunal, for whose members, personally, he enter- 
tained a profound respect. According to his view we have 
broken a treaty deliberately and solemnly entered upon as a 
sacred compact, and from which there is no honorable dis- 
charge, except through friendly negotiations and a new agree- 
ment. 

To do this, in the way we have done it, is not only in- 
famous to us as an enlightened Christian nation, but it is an 
insult we never would have dared to put upon any other 
nation, with a power and an armament equal to our own. 
There is in it a real risk to our own interests. China can 
retaliate if she will, in a manner very detrimental to the 
vast commercial and missionary interests we have at stake. 
It would be a very easy thing for her to drive us out from 
her ports and rivers, and to transfer our interests to peoples 
who keep better faith. It would be an easy matter to make 
reprisal upon Americans in China, for the barbarities and 
cruelties, and ostracism with which we have treated her peo- 
ple. Chinais not a barbaric nation. Though, till recently, she 
has been a hermit nation for several hundred years, yet she 
has developed a civilization which in its way has justified 
her chosen appellation of the Central Flowery Land. To- 
day she has not only the prestige of a splendid antiquity, 
and a colossal bulk, but also has many of the features pe- 
culiar to our western civilization. She has nearly all the 
machinery of modern commerce, such as banks, shipping 
houses, steamboat and steamship companies. With a navy 
better than our own; with arsenals turning out twenty- 

* Article 5 of that treaty recognizes the inalienable right of man to change 


his home and his allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of free immigration 
and emigration. 
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seven hundred Remington rifles a day ; with an army of 
two hundred thousand well equipped and thoroughly drilled 
soldiers ; with an ability, when the time shall come, to put 
two, four, ten milllions of men into the field without serious 
drain upon its resources ; China is a nation with which it 
will pay any other nation on earth to cultivate fraternal re- 
lations. 

Why should Chinese immigration to the United States 
be restricted ? This question, raised first along the Pacific 
slope, has become one of national consequence, not only 
because it must be dealt with by the nation at large, but 
because it affects the whole country, and also because be- 
neath it lies the broader matter of the whole Immigration 
Problem. The attitude we take ultimately towards the im- 
migration of the Chinese must get its bearing from the atti- 
tude we take towards the rest of the world in regard to this 
matter. 

Political economists are afraid of the incoming of the 
Chinese, comprehensively for three reasons. One of these is 
the ultimate possibility that this country may be overrun by 
overwhelming hordes of Mongolians. As in the past suc- 
cessive hosts of tribes from the great heart of Asia poured 
forth upon India and Europe and swept everything that 
stood in their pathway, so itis feared the time will come 
again when the crowded millions of China willswarm. One 
of the great statesmen of Europe has spoken of the Chinese of 
the present as a great inert mass. But he has said, ‘‘ When 
China moves, look out.” 

Certain it is that if China should swarm again in these 
modern times her hosts would go forth, not as the Huns 
poured into Europe, with the resistless power of a military 
clan ; nor by the disciplined march of ambitious empire, for 
the extension of its vast boundaries. It will enter upon its 
new occupancies, wherever they may be, as cattle, crowded 
too thickly upon close-cropped pasturage, overleap the 
fences that separate them from fields of richer promise. 
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This is an age of cheap and easy travel. When a man 
can better his condition by moving from the heart of Ger- 
many to this country for fifteen or twenty dollars, if the way 
is open he will be very apt to come. When a Chinaman 
can, for twelve dollars, come from one of the treaty ports 
to San Francisco, you must not be surprised if he makes the 
venture. 

The process of emigration from one country to another, 
once thoroughly established, who can tell when it shall stop ? 
The little green isle of Erin has given up five millions of its 
people within a generation. More have come here, almost, 
than were left at home. Germany and Scandinavia have 
emptied themselves upon these shores, and have spread over 
the hills and prairies. Italy and Hungary and Poland now 
follow suit. If these countries spawn so freely upon us what 
may not Chinado? There a quarter of the population of 
this world stands crowded together, in an area of about 
that of our own organized states. China Proper holds in 
her eighteen provinces three hundred and sixty millions of 
people. There are three hundred of them to every square 
mile, a density of human life, only exceeded by the small ter- 
ritories of Belgium and of England, spreads over the vast 
area of that greater country. In the five territories of Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Sungaria and Eastern Turkestan, territo- 
ries with perhaps twice the sweep of our own great country, 
and which are included in the empire, there are forty mil- 
lions more of people. Think of these three hundred and 
sixty or four hundred millions, with the narrowest margins 
of life on which to stand, looking across an ocean that can 
be crossed for twelve dollars, to the broad vacancies of this 
fair land on its other shore, with all its fabled abundance of 
resource and of opportunity, and you must own to the risk 
ofa Mongolian invasion of this country that could only be 
compared to a plague of grasshoppers: ‘‘The locusts have 
no king but they go forth by bands.” With free ports of 
entry for them what is there to prevent an emigration from 
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Asia to which that from Europe, vast as it is, would come to 
be insignificant ? 

We have also to consider that at the present time there 
are but three sections of the world that furnish large attrac- 
tions to foreign emigrations. Among these this country is 
by a long way pre-eminent. 

Emigration only goes, for the most part, where it can 
better itself. Scant population will not alone bring it. 
Canada realizes that fact. Rich soil will not alone bring it. 
The pestilential coasts of Africa remain unattractive to 
moving peoples thus far. Abundant chance of and reward 
for work is the main thing that draws the tidal surges of 
population into its great harbors. This is why Australia 
and the southern part of South America, and the United 
States, above all, cause the world’s discontented ones to turn 
towards us their eager gaze, while the lovely isles of the 
Antilles and the savannahs of Brazil have for the emigrant 
no charm. 

The danger of an excessive emigration from China to 
this country, more than from Europe, is however as yet un- 
realized. The one hundred and fifty thousand that have 
entered the Golden Gate are as nothing to the seven or eight 
hundred thousand a year, and the six or eight millions now 
living, that have come in from Europe by way of Castle 
Garden. 

In this connection the fact also needs recognition that 
because a people is crowded at home it is not necessarily an 
emigrating people. France is densely populated, but the 
French people are poor colonists. They are held at home 
by strong, invisible ties. They love La Belle France. India 
has a population of two hundred and fifty millions. The 
struggle for life there is severe. Yet India sends out no emi- 
grants. They are tied at home by bonds of caste and by 
bonds of poverty. The Chinese are not an emigrating 
people. Two anda half millions of them, it is true, have 
gone away from home to earn their bread or make their 
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fortunes. Halfa million of them are in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and a million and a half in Siam. Of the other half 
million two hundred thousand are in Chili and Peru, one 
hundred and thirty thousand in Cuba, fifty thousand in Aus- 
tralia, and the rest for the most part in the United States. 
But what are these among so many? At the rate of Irish 
emigration for the last generation, there would be two 
hundred and fifty millions where there are now two and a half 
millions. 

Chinese civilization is of the most conservative and 
stationary type. It builds the State and upholds it; it 
builds the city and walls it about with fixity ; it builds the 
family and clings to it; it has small taste for dispersion 
elsewhere ; its foreign life is always exotic; dying, like 
Jacob, it gives commandment concerning its bones. 

Besides, the great outlying provinces of the Chinese Em- 
pire are not overcrowded. In one half of its territory there 
are but forty millions as against three hundred and sixty 
millions in the other half. There is room for expansion at 
home. The ultimatum of emigration or of starvation is not 
upon that people as a whole, so long as the total of popula- 
tion to total area is only ninety to the square mile. 

The future of our country, so far as at present ap- 
pears, is less under danger from the immigration of the 
Chinese than from that which presses in from Europe- 
Concerning that, in its increasing immensity we may justly be 
apprehensive ; we may well question whether, in the near 
future, this country is to afford ample room for the posterity 
of unrestricted immigrants as well as for the posterity of its 
present population. At the present rate of increase in less 
than one hundred years the United States will be as densely 
peopled as the central provinces of China noware. With all 
our boasted hospitality we must come ere long torecognize the 
fact that we need America for Americans. All but ten 
millions of our arable land subject to culture under present 
agricultural conditions has passed out from public domain. 
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In from four to ten years, at the present rate, we shall cease 
to have grain for export. In throwing away our vacant land 
as a public largess for aliens we despoil onr posterity of the 
greatest boon we can leave them toenjoy. Over population 
is a curse to any nation. Two hundred years of life under 
the beneficent and humane spirit of modern civilization 
would put us where India finds itself to-day, after a century 
and a quarter of British rule. Its fifty millions are two hun- 
dred and fifty millions, without the influx of immigration. 


That country is now where it begins to seem as if, to 
protect itself from death by congestion of population, it 


must turn Malthusian and cease to grow. This part of 
the earth is being replenished too fast for its future well 
being. America is hospitable, but she must have regard to 
her own future. Hardly any other change of feeling and ex- 
pression is more significant than the rising demand for some 
restriction of immigration. What, till lately, was the stand- 
ing boast of every Fourth of July orator, now threatens to 
become his greatest worry. The time is at hand when, as 
Chauncey M. Depewdeclares, we shall refuse to be the dump- 
ing ground either of Asia or of Europe. 

The second reason why Chinese immigration should be 
restricted is found in its disastrous effect upon the labor 
market. This has become more apparent in California 
than elsewhere. Had the Chinese wave that has poured 
across the Pacific through the Golden Gate come to us from 
across the Atlantic through Castle Garden, in the mighty 
stream of emigration from other countries, its apparent 
effect upon labor would have been comparatively insignifi- 
cant. To California, with its limited population, the in- 
coming of one hundred or one hundred and fifty thousand 
of adult male laborers meant their absorption of perhaps 
one-third of the industrial revenues of that State. It meant 
more than this. It meant the lowering, to an alarming rate, 
of industrial wages. People come to us from China, as from 
other lands, for the work they can do and the attractions of 
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large wages. They get work, however, by working for less 
than native workmen. A Chinaman can live on a quarter of 
what is required by the average American. They are used 
to it. At home they earn from ten to forty cents a day. 
They herd together like cattle; they live on the coarsest 
food ; they can afford easily to underbid the American, and 
they do it. 

The fault is not theirs alone. Capital is always seeking 
the cheapest labor it can make effective. It crowds out the 
native workman to make room for the cheaper foreigner. The 
cause for the dominance of foreign labor over native labor 
is not because it is better. The American has the stronger 
physique, the better intelligence, often the better training, 
but the foreigner can underbid him, and therefore comes to 
receive the preference. 

It must be said for the Chinaman that he develops phe- 
nomenal success in those departments of industry where he 
gets a foothold. In California, with all the immense disad- 
vantages to which he is subject, he thrives upon whatever he 
undertakes, from the washtub up. In every article of neces- 
sity and of luxury he has come into more than successful 
competition with us. In field and vineyard they are unex- 
celled. Along the railroad they displace white section 
hands. Many of the mining camps are Chinese settlements. 
Already they control not a few manufacturing industries. 

What is so conspicuous in California finds a measure of 
realization in New York. Only last spring twenty-five of 
the largest American laundry owners, finding that more 
than twelve hundred Chinese laundries threatened their 
peculiar industry, and that Chinese syndicates were 
forming to get control of the entire business, subscribed. 
among them a million of dollars to fight for their own 
interests, and agitated a crusade against Chinese laundry 
labor in this vicinity. 

Now, if Chinese immigration has such a tendency to 
lower wages and to crowd out native labor, what shall be 
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said of that which comes to us from Europe? Take for 
instance Italian cheap labor. With us it is getting to be as 
disastrous as that of China to California. Inthecity of New 
York are more than fifty thousand Italians. Nearly all of 
the coarse, out-of-door labor that is done by large gangs of 
men has fallen to them. You find them all over the eastern 
part of the country. Laboring men in «this vicinity find it 
almost impossible longer to get any coarse work of grading 
and like occupations. The shoeblack is no longer an Irish 
lad, but a Neapolitan man. The fruit business of the city is 
in Italian hands. The wages these men get are small— 
about one dollar a day, after paying the Padrone. On 
that they live, and in a few years save one thousand dollars 
apiece, to take with them to the land from which they came. 
At such prices capital keepsthem employed. Until recently 
the phosphate beds of the South were worked by negroes at 
good pay. Now they are displaced by the swarthy sons of 
Italy, who do the work for perhaps one-quarter the former 
price. 

So it is that the manufacture of clothing is pressed down 
to despair wages by the influx of Polish Jews and the use 
made of them by sweaters. The cheap labor of Europe 
interferes directly with American unskilled labor to a por- 
tentous degree. Indirectly its influence tends to depress 
the entire scale of wages, and to crowd the labor market 
to repletion. So long as immigration is so abundant 
it must inevitably prove to the disadvantage of workingmen 
now here. The labor market is so nearly full as easily to 
become glutted. Labor statistics prove that there is always 
a great army of unemployed, and that those who work lose 
much of time from every labor year through stoppage of 
work. The plea for eight hours as the standard of a day of 
toil rests in good part upon the increase in the number of 
workmen, who would thus be enabled to find employ. 

In nothing is American policy so short-sighted as in 
regard to the admission, without restriction, of foreign labor 
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at the same time that we are building around our great in- 
dustries a Chinese wall of protection. Protection is with us 
the policy of the age. With this I have no special fault to 
find. It is the policy now adopted by all the great European 
States, with the exception of England, for fostering their 
own national industry and prosperity. If England were not 
dependent upon exports for the support of her crowding 
manufacturing life, she too would become protectionist. Our 
own market is the best in the world ; better for us than all 
others that we could by any meanscommand. It is well that 
we keep it for ourselves, and that in this way we retain the 
high standards of living that distinguish our people. 

But it is folly, while shutting out competition on goods, 
to open the door wide to the competition of Asiatic or Euro- 
pean labor when we are abundantly able to do most of our 
own work at remunerative rates. When you wall up 
American products by a restrictive tariff then be consistent 
and let a similar wall encircle with its protective sweep the 
labor that is used to create them. The only sensible alterna- 
tive is to throw down trade barriers and to let prices of 
goods and of toil alike sink to European levels. Then the 
labor market of this country would cease to be specially at- 
tractive to the toilers of other lands, and all excessive emi- 
gration would cease. 

Returning now to the question primarily in hand, I would 
mention the third great reason why the immigration of the 
Chinese should be restricted. It is because it is fraught 
with moral peril to our civilization. It is the old struggle, 
so often compelled, of a purer and higher type of life to pro- 
tect itself from the deteriorating influence of lower and baser 
elements. Homogeneity of population is of itself an impor- 
tant factor of national life and power. Our digestive power 
is already strained in the effort to assimilate the heterogen- 
eous elements we now have to deal with. The further away 
any race is from our blood traditions and religion, the more 

ifficult to avoid positive damage from its presence. 
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Without question the main stream of Asiatic immigration 
is a vile and turbid one. It has been largely that of opium- 
smoking, unintelligent pariah-casts from the most crowded of 
cities and provinces. They live in close and filthy quarters. 
They have vices peculiar to themselves as well as others that 
are common to mankind. They learn little of our language 
They do not assimilate with our civilization. 

If there be any special reason why the Chinese should be 
kept under closer embargo than other foreigners, it is found 
in this last fact. Of however heterogeneous materials a 
nation may be put together, it will not rise to its proper 
dignity and power until in some way these are made homo- 
geneous. We have aright to discriminate along these lines. 
Wherever we find people that quickly and naturally fall into 
the spirit of our civilization we are more ready to give them 
welcome. The Indian problem, in good part, has come from 
the difficulty of amalgamating them with us. With the 
negro there is a remarkable facility in this direction. The 
negro is here to stay, because he so truly makes himself at 
home. The Italian thus far proves poor material for Ameri- 
can citizenship, because with his Latin blood and speech and 
way it seems almost impossible, while he remains herded 
with his race, to Americanize him. 

Bad as are the moral elements of the Chinese emi- 
grants in these directions, the present European flood of 
driftwood is only less to be feared. According to the testi- 
mony of emigrant officials the undesirable element is in- 
creasing. The percentage of Germans and Swedes is de- 
creasing and that of Italians and Hungarians increasing. 
Not five per cent. of the latter can read or write their own 
language. They come with almost no money, many of them 
through emigration agencies, that get them here to fleece 
them in money and in labor. They live in a way simply ap- 
palling. They are wonderfully prolific, averaging six chil- 
dren to the family. Theydo not come as to a future home, 
but to scrape together a little money and to go back. Few of 
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them naturalize, unless it be to put in a vote at the dictation 
of the Padrone. The best judges declare that such immi- 
gration is hurtful and degrading, not only to American labor 
but to American civilization. 

There are aspects indeed in which the worst of the Eu- 
ropean inflow is worse than that of the Chinese. There is 
less of violence, and less of crime ; there is more of diligence 
and of thrift, among the latter. These people reflect in their 
ways some characteristics for which Chinese civilization is a 
model. They have learned at home some things even from 
their heathen religion that we might emulate. China is 
strong because of great virtues. A civilization ingrained 
in respect for authority, respect for parents, in duty and 
peacefulness, cannot all be bad. 

Besides, the evangelical church is doing for Chinamen 
. what it has never been able to do to equal extent for any 
other alien race. - It is sitting down to be the individual re- 
ligious teacher of multitudes. Every Chinaman on these 
shores almost, may, if he will, call to his side some Chris- 
tian woman as his teacher and Christian friend. Would 
we could do that for others. Bad as is Chinatown in San 
Francisco, it is not worse than Mulberry Street in New 
York. Foul and dark as are the lives of Chinamen you can 
parallel their vices with those of white people. Dangerous 
as such an element must be to the well-being of our coun- 
try it is hardly more to be feared than other elements that 
come to us. 

For the general good of our country, as well as from fear 
of the surging of the nations upon us, and the blighting effect 
upon the labor market, immigration ought to be restricted. 
The cry for it comes from alarmists who fear the heritage 
of their children will be given to aliens. The cry for it is 
coming from protectionists who begin to think a “ Tariff on 
Castle Garden,” as wellas the Golden Gate, is a necessary 
corollary oftheir argument. The cry for it is coming from 
philanthropists who see the need of keeping purer and more 
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homogeneous the life-streams of this republic. It echoes 
from the Western slope of the continent over the great 
prairies of the Northwest, down the great valleys, and over 
the Alleghanies till it sweeps all, save the South land. The 
South remains comparatively indifferent, because its present 
interests are not immediately affected, as yet. Along all 
lines of sectarianism and nationality, the instinctive cry of 
America for the Americans begins to be heard. 

In making a plea for restriction, I do not at all advocate 
exclusion. What we declare in our treaty with China is 
true, ‘‘ A man has an inalienable right to change his home 
and his allegiance.” Let us never put up any absolute bar- 
rier to the incoming of any nation. Let us continue to re- 
cognize the fact that America is destined to be Jehovah’s 
school of the nations—a place where the different people of 
the earth are to be brought together and amalgamated fi- 
nally into a better stock than any now known—and for a 
larger life than has yet been realized. How are we to restrict 
without excluding ? 

I see some things that ought to be done: 1. Let the 
general government cease to give away the lands of the 
public domain. They are now almost gone (those that are of 
present arable utility). But ten millions of acres are left of 
lands now ready to bloom with fruitfulness. Through irriga- 
tion we have left perhaps one-third as many acres as are 
now under culture, and each acre will become doubly pro- 
ductive by that means over that subject to the natural 
sources of production. Let these be reserved for future 
utilization. Sell the public domain as need requires at the 
largest possible upset price per acre. In this way the great 
inducement to emigration now found in free land will be at 
once removed. 2. Bar out more rigidly than ever the scum, 
drink, dirt, crime, and extreme poverty that has looked 
hitherto upon this country as the natural poor-house of Eu- 
rope. Tothis end hold transportation companies more rig- 
idly responsible, under sufficient and enforced penalties. 
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3. Allow no emigrant to land unless he can prove his intelli- 
gence and training by his ability to read and write his native 
tongue. 4. If it be found necessary, apply the methods of a 
protective tariffto the protection of American labor from 
foreign competition on these shores. Tax men if need be, 
as you tax goods. | 
We shall then be in condition to take the best instead 
of the worst elements of humanity the world has to give us, 
according to the measure of our need of them, and of our 
ability to give them, in highest and purest realization, a 
country into whose adoption it shall be an honor and a 
glory to enter. 
ADDISON PARKER. 
Somerville, N. /. 
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VIII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN UTAH. 


On the 6th of October the Mormon Church took what may prove 
to be the most important step in its history, since Joseph Smith 
received his pretended revelation in favor of plural marriages. At 
the general conference of ‘‘ The church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints,’’ which is the official title of the body known as Mormons, 
all sanction was withdrawn from the practice of polygamy. It is 
not perhaps, generally known that plural marriage was no part of 
the original Mormon faith, was prohibited by the Book of Mormon, 
and was only revealed to Joseph Smith a short time before his 
death, when such a ‘‘ revelation’ had become a necessity as a cloak 
for his licentious life. 

The action of the Church was generally pronounced by the news- 
paper press to be an abandonment of polygamy. ‘Polygamy Pro- 
hibited ’’ was a favorite headline for the news. Whether these state- 
ments are the result of ignorance or of craft, they are likely to 
mislead many, and should be corrected at once. It was not to be 
expected that the church would pronounce wrong what it has 
hitherto professed to regard as a divine revelation. Sheer consist- 
ency would compel it to maintain the rightfulness of polygamy, 
though circumstances may make it inexpedient for the church to 
practice the right. The fact must not be overlooked that at a gen. 
eral assembly of the Mormons, held October 2d, 1885, they declared 
celestial or plural marriage to be a vital part of their religion, the 
decision of the courts to the contrary notwithstanding, which de- 
claration has never been modified. It is important, therefore, to 
have an accurate idea of what was done, in order to estimate rightly 
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its probable effect. The Conference in the first place listened to the 
reading of the following document by President Woodruff : 


(Official Declaration.) 


To Wuom Ir May Concern: 

Press despatches having been sent for political purposes from Salt Lake City, 
which have been widely published, to the effect that the Utah Commission in 
their recent report to the Secretary of the Interior, allege that plural marriages 
are still being solemnized ; that forty or more such marriages have been con- 
tracted in Utah since last June or during the past year; also that in public 
discourses the leaders of the Church have taught, encouraged and urged the . 
continuance of the practice of polygamy, I, therefore as President of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, do hereby in the most solemn manner de- 
clare that these charges are false. 

We are not teaching polygamy, or plural marriages, nor permitting any person 
to enter its practice. 

And I deny that either forty or any number of plural marriages have during 
that period been solemnized in our temples or in any other se in the Territory. 
One case has been reported in which the parties alleged that the marriage was 
pom in the Endowment House, in Salt Lake, in the spring of 1889, but I 

ave not been abie to learn who performed the ceremony. Whatever was done 
in this matter, it was without my knowledge. 

In consequence of this alleged occurrence the Endowment House was by my 
instructions taken down without delay. 

Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by Congress forbidding plural marriages, 
which laws have been pronounced constitutional by the court of last resort, 1 
thereby declare my intention to submit to those laws and to use my influence 
with the members of the Church over which I preside to have them do likewise. 

There is nothing in my teachings to the Church or in those of my associates 
during the time specified which can be reasonably construed to inculcate or en- 
courage polygamy, and when any elder of the Church has used language whieh 
appeared to convey any such teachings he has been promptly reproved. 

And I now publicly declare that my advice to the Latter Day Saints is to 
refrain from contracting any marriage forbidden by the law of the land. 

WILFORD WooprvFr, 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 


We have italicised the most significant passages of this document, 
and it will be seen that they contain nothing that can be properly 
described asa prohibition of polygamy. They are mere advice, 
nothing more. They seem studiously ambiguous, intended to bear 
more than one construction, intended to make an impression of 
meaning more than they really do mean. If such were the purpose, 
the Mormon leaders must congratulate themselves on the success of 
the scheme, for a meaning has been quite generally attributed to the 
declaration that is warranted by nothing in its terms. After listen- 
ing to this declaration, President Snow, Chief of the Twelve 
Apostles, rose and offered the following : 
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‘I move that, recognizing Wilford Woodruff as the President of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, and the only man on the earth at the 
— time who holds the keys of the sealing ordinaries, we consider him 
ully authorized by virtue of his position to issue the manifesto which has been 
read in our hearing and which is dated September 24, 1890, and that as a 
Church in general conference assembled, we accept his declaration concerning 
plural marriages as authoritative and binding.”’ 

We are told that not one in the ten thousand people assembled 
voted against the motion, which was declared carried. But what does 
the motion mean, when it accepts President Woodruft’s declaration as 
‘‘authoritative and binding?’’ The declaration is advice; the 
motion approves the advice ; can it mean more than this, other than 
this? At most, the Church now officially advises its members not 
to contract any marriage forbidden by law—not because the mar- 
riage is wrong, but because it is forbidden by law. To use the old 
juridical phrases, they agree that polygamy is malum prohibitum,but 
not malum in se. If the legal prohibition were removed, the moral 
right would revive. There seems to be no escape from this conclu- 
sion. It would be wrong unfairly to attribute to the Mormons any 
purpose that they disclaim, but it would be foolish to ascribe to 
them virtuous purposes that they do not pretend to have. The 
spirit in which the resolution was adopted is a valuable help to its 
comprehension. The report of the debate in the telegraphic de- 
patches of the Vew York Herald is as follows, the italics being 
ours : 

George Q. Cannon, of the first presidency, said that the step was 
an act of God ; that President Woodruff had been given an executive 
session with the Almighty, and the result of the session of prayer 
was followed by the pronunciamento of September 24. Mr. Cannon 
was sorry it had to be taken. He had lived in polygamy because he 
believed it was right and was an ordinance of God. Men had suffered 
for it, over eight hundred having been confined in the penitentiary 
for the offence. Aut it was no use fighting 60,000,000 people on this 
subject. The Lord would hold this nation responsible for depriving 
citizens of the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. The names of all the men who had been con- 
fined in the jails and their sufferings were recorded in heaven and 
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would some day stand out as the brightest page in modern history. 
It went against the grain for him to accept this, but he bowed in 
submission to God’s will. President Woodruff followed zx the same 
strain, and said the decision was reached only after a long session 
of prayer. The fiat had gone forth, however, and the will of God 


must be obeyed. 

These are frank avowals. They mean that the Mormon leaders 
believe as much as ever in polygamy, and hold that they are a per- 
secuted people, but that they yield to superior force, and yield only 
because the force is superior. It plainly follows that the time comes 
when the superior force is no longer applied, the Mormons will re- 
assert their right to live according to ‘‘an ordinance of God.’’ They 
have carefully left the way open to do this. They cease to fight 
60,000,000 people, and will obey the law of the land, so long as they 
are compelled to do so, and no longer. This is giving the utmost 
possible effect to their declaration, accepting it for just what it pur- 
ports to be, and not suspecting them of continuing to practise in 
secret what they thus openly disclaim. It is a suspension, not a 
renunciation, of polygamy. 

It is hard to see in this anything more than a political dodge. 
Such is the opinion of Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, who is a re- 
cognized authority on the subject. His public comment on the 
matter is this: ‘‘ President Woodruff is illusory in his statement. 
Utah, if a State, could make polygamy a legal duty which all would 
be bound to perform. Governor Thomas is over-sanguine, but sees 
the beginning of the end to come from a patient persistence in our 
late policy. But this course must be pursued for a long time to 
come in order to save the Republic from a polygamous State whose 
institutions cannot be touched. Such a Statehood is that toward 
which the hierarchy is looking and hoping to gain through profes- 
sions of obedience to law.’’ 

The trick is really too transparent. The Mormons have discovered 
that ‘‘martyrdom”’ is unpleasant, and they stoop to conquer. A 
Federal statute, backed by the whole power of the United States, is 
too strong to be resisted ; but what if Utah were a State? The 
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Federal statute would be inoperative and Utah could make her own 
laws regarding marriage. The obstacle to Utah’s becoming a mem- 
ber of the Union has hitherto been polygamy, but if that obstacle 
could be removed, and Utah’s admission to the Union could be 
secured, the Mormon majority could then shape legislation at its 
will. This, there is every reason to suspect, is the Mormon policy, 
and it only remains for the United States to defeat it. That cannot 
be done by requiring any constitutional guarantees, for constitutions 
are as easily changed by a determined majority as statutes. The only 
effectual thing will be to delay the admission of Utah to the Union 
until polygamy is fairly dead. If it is once generally abandoned, it 
can never be revived. It has been maintained among the Mormons 
themselves with difficulty, only through the constant exercise of 
priestly authority and pretended religious sanction. Once a Mormon 
generation has grown up under monogamy, all the influence of the 
leaders, were they so disposed, could not reintroduce the system. 
Utah has been from the beginning an isolated community, and its 
peculiar institution survived only by virtue of this isoialion. Now 
that it is being surrounded by an advancing civilization, polygamy 
seems doomed to extinction in spite of the crafty Mormon leaders. 
Only precipitate action by Congress can defeat this natural event, 
of which time is an indispensable element. 


TERMINOLOGY OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


It would secure a better understanding of what is attempted 
among us by way of theological education if the terms which desig- 
nate our various systems had the meaning given to them by the 
colleges and the general public, or if, at least, the seminaries would 
use them in the same way. But this is not the case, and is hardly 
to be hoped for. The next best thing to uniformity in the use of 
terms is to know that uniformity does not exist, and to know 
what different meanings the same terms bear when used by such and 
such parties. 

Three methods are in use in our schools of theology—the curri- 
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culum, the special courses, the elective system. The curriculum 
prescribes certain studies to be pursued as acondition of graduation. 
The special courses do not provide for graduation, but are really 
partial courses, studies in such lines as the student has time and 
ability for. Elective courses, in the meaning of our colleges, are 
groups of studies in more or less different lines, all regarded as im- 
plying equal scholarship, and entitling to the same degree. This 
is distinctly the present meaning of the word “elective.’’ It is not 
and has not been applied among the colleges to the two curricula or 
fixed courses of an older day, to one of which the baccalaureate of 
arts, and to the other of which the baccalaureate of sciences, was 
attached. But at Harvard, or wherever else the elective system is 
in vogue, different courses of study, if satisfactorily completed, will 
entitle to, say, the degree of bachelor of arts. 

These terms are not used by our seminaries in the same way as 
by our colleges—more’s the pity '—but what is of much greater 
consequence, they are not used in the same way by all our semi- 
naries. It is this point in particular which needs to be cleared up. 
Until recently the Northern seminaries of our denomination, one and 
all, graduated their students only upon condition of having com- 
pleted a certain prescribed amount of work in exegesis of the two 
Testaments, in Church History, in Systematic and in Practical 
Theology. And this course of study was called by the Northern 
seminaries a curriculum, as the colleges also called their correspond. 
ing arrangements. But the Southern Theological Seminary, while 
it conferred full graduation on those alone who had completed a 
corresponding amount of work in the same lines, did not call this a 
curriculum. It was and is, so far as the prescription of the lines of 
work and of attainments are concerned, exactly a curriculum, and it 
would save misunderstanding if it were so called. | 

All our theological seminaries allow students to take special or 
partial courses, The Northern seminaries call them so, according 
to the usage of our colleges. But the Southern Seminary calls this 
provision ‘‘the elective system.’’ It is unfortunate that so marked 
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a difference in terminology should prevail among us. The provision 
of courses which differ only, or chiefly, as the Bible is studied in its 
originals or in English, does not entitle a seminary to call its sys- 
tem elective; and no seminary does make such a claim on this 
ground alone. , 

The elective system, as the term is now understood in colleges 
and by the community at large, is now adopted in largest measure 
at Morgan Park, less fully at Newton, while Rochester at present 
allows candidates for graduation to omit Hebrew, and Crozer gives 
them, in certain cases, a choice between a longer and shorter course 
in the department of Systematic Theology. 

As to the methods actually followed in our seminaries, the fol- 
lowing is, I believe, a correct recapitulation: All our seminaries, 
with the exceptions just mentioned, prescribe a curriculum to their 
full graduates, the Southern as well as the Northern: all provide 
opportunity to pursue special studies, or partial courses, the North- 
ern as well as the Southern. The Southern Seminary calls this the 
elective system, while Northern seminaries reserve that description 
for an option between more or less different courses of study, all of 
which furnish title to full graduation. 

While this summary statement is correct in respect to the use of 
terms, the only point I have attempted to clear up, it is not an ade- 
quate account of what underlies the existing ambiguity in terms. 
It ought to be expressly mentioned that the Southern Seminary was 
using the name of elective system before the name got its present 
sense among our colleges. The difference in usage is really geo- 
graphical. The Southern Seminary applies the methods of the 
University of Virginia, so far as applicable to ministerial training, 
while the Northern seminaries fall in with the usage of Northern 
colleges. Each section is entitled to its own use of terms; but 
when the Southern use of ‘elective’’ is attempted at the North, it 
is apt to be misunderstood; while the suggestions of the word 
‘curriculum ’’ are so unpleasant to Southerners that they will not 
apply the word even when they make use of the thing. But not 
even yet is full justice done the Southern Seminary ; for, although 
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its provision is of what the Northern seminaries would call special 
or partial courses, and only that, it shapes its arrangements to the 
accommodation of students who prefer such limited lines of study. 
It does not prescribe so many years of work, distributing its students 
into classes that have studied together one or more years, as is the 
arrangement throughout the North, where proximate uniformity of 
preparation may be insisted upon as a condition of entrance; and 
again, it distributes its lectures throughout the day in such a way 
as to make it possible for the student to follow almost any combina- 
tion he pleases. This would got be possible if, as at the North, two 
or three lectures in different departments were going on at the same 
hour. It may also be well to say, although no misunderstanding is 
thus to be cleared up, that what Northern institutions call «‘ depart- 
ments ’’ of study the Southern institutions call ‘schools.’ Each 
‘«school”’ gives its own certificates of work done, and certificates 
from a certain number of schools are required for graduation. This 
has been a peculiarity of the Southern system ; but it is not inap- 
plicable to other systems, for at least one of the Northern semi- 
naries requires the same certificate from each department in its 
curriculum. 

I have not meant to intimate any opinion as to the relative 
merits of the Northern and the Southern methods, so far asthey differ. 
But it may not be unsuitable to say in closing that the Southern 
method seems to me the best fitted to the conditions it provides for, 
and that a similar state of things in Canada is wisely met by a simi- 
lar arrangement ; while the Northern method, undergoing, as it 
does, modifications almost annually, is better for the Northern situ- 
ation. If we ever have a school of the highest possible class, a 
school which implies previous general theological education of some 
sort, and which provides for special work along particular lines, it 
is a matter of course that the elective system, as understood at the 


North, will be part of such a provision. 
E. H. JOHNSON. 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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We cheerfully publish the above, which in substance, though 
not in form, traverses some of the statements in the editorial article 
of the preceding number of the review. In our commendation of 
the system in operation in the seminaries at Louisville and Toronto 
we did not speak hastily or at random. It seems to not a few pro- 
fessors in seminaries where a different system prevails that this is 
the more excellent way. It is quite true, as Dr. Johnson points 
out, that the word ‘elective’’ is used in different senses, but his- 
torically and etymologically the best precedents are with the 
Southern and Canadian usage. It would be preposterous to assert 
that a system which permits any student to elect what studies he 
pleases and as many as he pleases, may not properly be called 
‘‘elective.’”’ Such an elective system very properly consists with 
certain rigid requirements for full graduation, and this all the more 
in a theological seminary than in a college. There is a general 
consensus regarding the number and range of studies that should 
be pursued by a student for the ministry who intends to give him- 
self a full and rounded scholastic preparation. The usual four-fold 
division of theological encyclopedia—exegetical, historical, system- 
atic and practical theology—finds its counterpart in the curriculum 
or the ‘‘schools’’ of every seminary. There was a time when like 
agreement existed regarding the proper course for the degree in arts 
—inathematics, classics, philosophy and the ‘‘humanities,’’ or de/les 
lettres, composed the rounded whole of college instruction. The 
last generation has seen a change in all this. The introduction of 
the natural sciences, the fuller courses in the modern languages, 
the addition to the curriculum of political economy and sociology, 
have overcrowded the curriculum. It is no longer possible for the 
hardest working student in a four years’ course to go round the 
whole circle of human knowledge, even though he get but a smat- 
tering of each subject. The advocates of each study clamor for its 
retention, but all studies cannot be pursued by all. Hence the rise 


in the colleges of parallel courses, from which the student makes an 
election, proficiency in any of which is treated as equally honorable, 
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and equally worthy ofa diploma. The analogy tacitly assumed by 
Dr. Johnson between the college and the seminary does not exist, 
therefore. The “ elective’’ courses of the college, are not like the 
‘‘elective’’ seminary system that we have advocated, because par- 
ity is impossible from the nature of the case. The college has a 
curriculum of elective courses ; the seminary that we described has 
elective courses, but no curriculum. 


A WORD WITH OUR READERS. 


The BApristT QUARTERLY REVIEW with the close of the year 


1890, completes five and a half years under its present management. 
During this time, if its success has not been all that its best friends 


could have hoped, it has escaped the speedy failure that many 
croakers predicted. The past year has been one of special trial. 
The failure of the company that had printed the Review from the’ 
beginning of the present management—a failure due to the dis- 
honesty of trusted officers, and not to ordinary business disasters— 
occurred at such a time and in such a way as greatly to embarrass 
the publication of the July number and to make a similar delay in- 
evitable with the October number. These difficulties have now 
been surmounted. The present printers have ample facilities, new 
type, and are skilled in all the details of their business. There is 
no cause now known why the numbers of the REviEw should not 
appear with all reasonable promptitude. We shall spare no effort 
to secure this result. If our friends will continue their present 
support, and do what is in their power to extend the circulation 
and usefulness of the REVIEW, it will enter with the year 1891 on a 
new period of usefulness and prosperity. 
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IX. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


PASTORAL VISITATION. 


THE theme is, the aims and methods of pastoral visitation. My 
divisions will be the simplest possible. 

In the first place, the pastor shonld visit his people for his own 
sake, that he may learn how to preach and what to preach about. 
He wants to get the range of his guns, so that his shot may neither 
fall short nor be hurled beyond the batteries or breastworks he is 
endeavoring to demolish. He needs to know what his people are 
‘thinking about, what they are interested in, if he expects to interest 
them in his preaching. A minister ought to knowsomething about 
the effect of his sermons, and to find out whether he has been firing 
blank cartridges. 

He may receive encouragement as well as instruction. After 
preaching one of the poorest sermons ever heard in our village, I 
was walking home with an old gentleman, who doubtless wished to 
give me what comfort he could, so he remarked : «‘ Well, it was a 
very good text, anyway.”’ 

A minister needs a certain amount of humility, and there are 
often members of his congregation, aware of the fact, who are ready 
to aid in supplying the need. If he visits his people, keeping his 
eyes and ears open, he will discover that his strongest sermons seem 
to have made no impression, and that his most beautiful thoughts 
have been forgotten. 

On the other hand, he will find encouragement in the fact that 
utterances which seemed to him to be pitiably weak and common- 
place have been blessed to the building up of Christian character and 
to the saving of souls. 

It is better for a clergyman to converse with his people than to 
read lectures on homiletics. Some aged brother or sister, or some 
young convert whose heart is on fire with zeal for the Master, may 
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often suggest thoughts which will give to the pastor unction and in- 
spiration. 

In order to know the needs of his people and to adapt his preach- 
ing to these needs, and in order to win that sympathy which alone 
can give him an attentive and impressable congregation, the pastor 
should visit his people. 

In the second place, a pastor should visit his people for his peo- 
ple’s sake, to give them cheer and sympathy, and to answer their 
questions. If he gains their confidence they will not fail to ask 
questions which pertain to matters temporal as well as theological, 
questions which will enable him to share with his people his 
library, his education, and his experience. In their times of sorrow 
his people need their pastor’s presence. Let him not forget them 
then. : 

In the third place, the pastor should visit his people for the Mas- 
ter’ssake. As he aids in bearing their burdens he fulfills the law of 
Christ. Said the Master: ‘‘ Shepherd my lambs ; seek the wander- 
ers ; save the lost.”’ 

Preach ; teach ; talk by the way. Compel men to come in, con- 
straining them by love. The shepherd needs to know the flock, 
and the sheep need to know the shepherd. Look after the lambs. 

Not long ago a colt, for which one of the members of my congre- 
gation had been offered $1,500, fell sick. For weeks his owner never 
left him, but gave him medicine every hour. The lambs of the 
flock need to be cared for and kept warm by the under-shepherds. 
Too often they are taken into a cold church, only to be frozen to 
death. : 

Let us now consider the method of pastoral visitation. The aim 
give the why, the method gives the how. 

There are many wrong methods. 

One minister goes out calling when he feels in the humor, and 
calls where he feels like calling. Another says that it is not his 
forte to do pastoral visiting, and so stays at home. Another goes 
as a Gospel (?) policeman to spy out the faults of his people, and to 
threaten them with the penalties of the law. 

Dr. Buckland used to tell us about such an inquisitor. After 
this minister had spent the night at his father’s house, when he and 
his brother were young lads, the brother took him (Dr. B——) out 
behind the barn, and said to him, with clinched fist: «Don’t you 
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ever be a minister. If you are, I’ll thrash you within an inch of 
your life.’’ 

Some pastors go to a house to cast a mantle of religious respect- 
ability over the family by holding a prayer service there. And 
some laymen wait until they are sick before they give thought to 
the demands of the church upon them, and, sending for their min- 
ister, take a dose of religion as they would take a dose of physic. 

The metal-faced minister may say, on his rounds: ‘‘ Have you 
got religion ?”’ ‘How is your soul to-day ?’’ or ‘‘ We are having a 
revival. Come to the front to-night.’’ 

Then there is the minister who visits for ‘his keep,’’ and who 
can calculate pretty closely how much he has thus saved in board 
and lodging during the year. There is the gossiping minister. 
He reminds me of a lady who lived in New York, who had dressed 
up her little boy, intending to call upon friends from London at 
their hotel. She left the lad standing by the hack for a moment, 
and when she came out from the house again saw that his white 
suit, as well as his face and hands, was covered with oil and tar. 
‘¢ What have you been doing, Jimmy ?”’ said the horrified mother. 
‘«T’ve been climbing the lamp-post, and I guess I must have cleaned 
it.”’ Stain on the soul is worse than tar on the hands. 

If the pastor would visit his parishioners frequently he mnst 
have a plan—not a cast-iron plan, but one having a cast-iron will 
behind it. It is of almost inestimable importance to have a record, 
and to keep that record carefully. I cordially recommend the little 
book for this purpose prepared by Pastor R. T. Jones, of Ithaca, and 
published by D. F. Finch, of that city. This manual enables a min- 
ister to tell in a moment when he has called upon any member of 
his congregation. 

One of my parishioners said to a friend : ‘‘ Pastor has not called 
upon me in a year.’’ Looking over my hand-book, I found that I 
had called upon him six times within the year. It pays to keep a 
record. 

If the pastor’s calls are frequent, his people will the more often 
return his call by coming to church. That they be frequent they 
must be short. I have made twenty calls in a day, and they have 
been long enough. This isa fast age. Business, politics, fashion, 
demand so much time that old-fashioned visits are out of date. We 
are all uncrowned kings in America, and the king’s business re- 
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quires haste. A fifteen-minute call is often long enough. The world 
moves, and the pastor must move with it. 

Iremember going back to visit friends at Ogden, when Deacon 
Rollin, who always drives a good horse, took me out to make calls 
on old parishioners. When he reached home he said that his knees 
were weak from having to sit down and rise so often. Have a 
method ; call often ; make short calls. 

Again, the visitation should be judicious. The clergyman needs 
to use all his consecrated common sense. He should be, no respecter 
of persons. The poor and the crochety are not to be neglected, yet 
he must remember that the rich and the deacons need him also, 
and he needs to know and to minister to all the members of the con- 
gregation. 

The visit should not be one of mere courtesy, but the sympathetic 
call of a friend and brother who feels an interest in all the members 
of the family, not because he happens to be their pastor, but because 
he loves them. Better not make the call, than for the family to feel 
that it is merely a matter of business, something that he does be- 
cause he is hired to do it. 

Should the pastor always read the Scriptures and pray with the 
family? I don’t know why he should. He is not a priest who is 
to do the praying for the people. Other Christians are not expected 
to conduct such services whenever they drop in, and this is to bea 
Christian, brotherly call, not a visit merely ministerial and func- 
tional. 

Exercise common sense in this matter, my brethren. Do not 
pray merely because you feel as if you ought todo so. That seems 
like praying ‘for a pretense.’’ 

Nor need you be afraid to pray. I have offered to pray with a 
man, and he has spurned the offer, yet I never regretted having 
made the offer. I did regret not renewing it. 

I say to my people: «It will be a privilege to pray with you at 
your homes ; but you are the hosts, and I trust that the invitation 
may come from you.’’ You cannot force prayer on people. You 
can so win them for Christ that they will be glad to ask you to pray 
with them. 

The pastor should never forget those who are called to mourn. 
Their hearts are tender, and they need and appreciate sym- 
pathy. 
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In many homes it is not convenient to receive visitors early in 
the day. The pastor should be careful about making calls on Mon- 
day, or when housekeepers may not find it agreeable to be inter- 
rupted. Avoid frivolity, and shun vulgarity as you would Satan, 
but do not be afraid of a joke. Don’t kill your call with dignity. 
Leave a long face at home. Talk of something besides death and 
the grave. 

One Sunday afternoon a bishop was sitting in the study of a pas- 
tor, known to be astern man, for whom he was to preach in the even- 
ing. A bright little six-year old boy camein. ‘‘ Charlie,’’ said the 
bishop, ‘‘ get me one of your picture-books, and we will look it over 
together.’’ Charlie brought the book, but before opening it, tip- 
toed to the door, and shut it, saying to his venerable friend: ‘‘ You 
know, bishop, we must look at it on the sly.’’ In the evening the 
bishop preached on the sin of being righteous overmuch. 

A few don’ts: Don’t carry with you the odor of sanctity or of to- 
bacco. It is better to avoid all strong perfumes. Don’t bother 
people. If they are busy, excuse yourself, and call again. Don’t 
neglect the babies or the aged. Don’t talk politics—or if you must 
do so, don’t dare to assume that every good man must belong to 
your party and utter your shibboleth. Avoid gossip, especially that 
which relates to former pastors or church difficulties. Here ignor- 
ance is bliss. 

Visit the public schools. If your call is a judicious one, the teach- 
ers will welcome you, and the scholars will recognize you as a 
friend. 

It is allowable to carry confectionery and picture-cards for the 
children, though there is the danger that your motives may be mis- 
interpreted, and that some one will surmise that you are attempting 
to buy favor and popularity. If the children gain such an idea, 
good-bye to your influence over them. 

My little boys have pleasant recollections of an aged minister 
who always carried one kind of candy. They called him the hoar- 
hound candy man. 

If a minister is blessed, as was Theodore L. Cuyler, he can do 
much of his calling by proxy. Dr. Cuyler’s wife called upon the 
younger married ladies of the congregation, while his mother looked 
after these who were advanced in years. 

Many discouragements will come. These must be met and con- 
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quered. People who never make calls themselves, will wonder why 
you do not call on them every week. ‘‘ Why, really, this is our 
dear pastor! We thought you had forgotten that there was such a 
family in the city.’’ ‘‘Haven’t you lost your way?’ Such people 
don’t want you. They want attention. Give it to them when you 
can, but know that they will never be satisfied. Their appetite 
grows by what it feeds upon. They are the unappreciated people. 
You can hardly afford to shun them, but this soil hardly pays for 
cultivation. Do not let their rebuffs worry you. When you have 
done the best you can, possess your soul in patience. 

To those friends who say : ‘‘ We thought that you had forgotten 
us !’’ I sometimes reply, and my conscience condemns me for it. 

‘« We have been hoping to see you for a long time, and as you did 
not come, I thought that I would return my own call,”’ or, ‘‘Somany 
months have passed since there was a case of scarlet fever or measles 
at the parsonage, that you need not fear to call.”’ 

Lastly, be not weary in well-doing. ‘Keep up the visitation. In 
due season you shall reap if you faint not. If you begin the work 
you must continue it, or the people will become weary of a pastor 
who seems to have become weary of them. 

Who, then, is sufficient for these things? No mortal man, un- 
aided. You will need the aid of Him who has said: ‘‘ My strength 
is sufficient for thee.’’ 

The demands which pastoral visitation make upon a minister 
afford a strong argument for the celibacy of the clergy. A man who 
must look after his own household, and care for the sick at home, 
can scarcely do this work. If the logic leads to this conclusion I am 
not responsible for it. ‘‘No man that warreth entangleth himself 
with the affairs of this life.’’ 

A minister who would do his work well must deny himself many 
privileges, many pleasures. He must keep close at home, He must 
4 not attend many anniversary meetings, or Sunday-school associa- 
tions, or Christian Endeavor conventions. He must not run for office, 
or make political speeches, or give lectures, or edit quarterlies, or 
write for newspapers, or waste much time in miscellaneous 
reading. 


Farmer's Village. 








LEwIs HALSEY, . 
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IN SEARCH OF A SERMON. 
A PASTOR’S STUDY RAMBLE. 


Sunday is drawing on apace. The people will be in their places, 
let us hope alert and expectant. What havel got to give them? 
What message have I for them? 

For message it must be. The congregation does not come to look 
at the vessel, but to get something out of it; and if the cup is empty 
—why the affair is a failure, that is all, no matter how elegant the 
work or delicate the chasing. A friend of mine used to say that the 
less his landlady had to give him to eat, the more silver and china 
she put on the table. Alas, it has been too often so with the pulpit; 
and there are none of us righteous here—no, not one. 

Well, here is the Word, the storehouse. And here are the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, grammars, lexicons, and concordances, 
the keys to unlock its hid treasures. And the Teacher and Guide 
is not far to seek. Now Lord, speak to thy servant through thy 
Truth. 

Open we to the 3d Psalm. The thoughts and experience of recent 
weeks have turned down a page here. The passage makes its appeal 
tous. Handy Bible in front. Ready reference books to right and 
left. Now for it, and God help! 

Lord, how are they increased that trouble me. 

Let us see. This is David that is speaking; and according to 
rabbinic tradition, probably correct. This ‘‘ trouble’? was expressly 
the trouble with Absalom. How suddenly and rapidly these treach 
erous foes must have gathered! Like troubles now, they never 
come singly. Brother B will appreciate the truth of that. I 
know it myself. 

Many are they that rise up against me. Yes, see how they spring 
up on every side. He is like a partridge in the mountains. That 
word vise means to shoot up the head, to suddenly start. Sure 
enough, that is the way the enemy comes. And then, the many 
which say of my soul There is no help for him in God. Drop the 
italics. (Always do that in the study, at least). No help for him 
in God! That is, his God, the Power he assumes to trust, is not 
going to do him any good. We've got him! He’s done for! 
Surely, that is the way a good many of my people are feeling just 
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now. ‘That is the situation. And, what can I do for them? What 
has the Comforter to say? 

Here. ‘‘ But thou, Lord.’’ Ah, here is the resort direct. ‘* Look 
away to Jesus, soul, by sin oppressed,’’ away from the troublous 
world to the peace-bringing God. I think I glimpse my theme. 
Many—many—many. Thrice over the word occurs above, for ‘“ in- 
creased’’ is made many here in the original. God’s One is an over- 
match for the world’s many. ‘‘But 7hou, Lord,’’ Help for the 
beleagured. Safety for the believer—is that it ? 

Let us see what there is in this ‘‘ Thou.’’ A shield for me. Well, 
a shield is always nearer than the peril, that is certain. For me, 
rather about me. Truly then, God’s greatness and power is in my 
behalf. Is not that the reason he has it and asserts it?—that I may 
use it. Put it avound about me, Lord, help me do it now, 

My glory? ‘Then, ‘‘I shall not be ashamed before the world. 
Nay, the world’s oppression shall but make my glory to shine 
forth.'’ And so‘ our light affliction,’’ as Paul says over here at 
II. Cor., 4:17, works for us but the greater «weight of glory.” 
Assuredly, if this be so, I need not go about with confused or avert- 
ed countenance, for God is the /ifter-up of my head. And is not this 
also what Paul means in the same chapter of Second Corinthians, 
‘‘Troubled on every side, but not distressed ; perplexed, but not 
in despair?’’ Why should not young D think of that? 

And here is the proof of it. J cried, or J have been (for it is the 
frequentative future of the Hebrew, as near as we can come to the 
present tense), crying unto the Lord with my voice and he answered 
(not simply ‘‘ heard’) me out of his holy hill. There he is not far 
away. I spoke and got an immediate response. And it was right 
out of the hill of his holiness. Surely then, he is near to help, and 
he can help. 

And now as a pledge of his own peace of mind, the Psalmist gives 
us a bit of object-lesson. J laid me down and slept; J awaked, for 
the Lord sustained me. ‘That is, I laid me right down, and there he 
was; I awakened, and there he was still—The Lord upheld me! 
Sweet rest that, asleep in the bosom of Omnipotence. 

And here, I see, this ‘‘ sustained’ is the same word translated 
established in Ps. 112 :8, and now I get a clue to the meaning of the 
enigmatic verse : ‘‘ His heart is established, he shall not be afraid, 
until he see Azs desire upon his enemies. Out with the lame and 
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limp italics again. Now we read it: //is heart is sustained (of God), 
he shall not be afraid even to looking upon his enemies.’’ In other 
words, he shall not be afraid to look his enemies right in the face. 

Now we are ready for the verse that follows in our Psalm: «/ 
will not be afraid of ten thousand of people that have set themselves 
against me round about. No, for the shield reached just as far 
as round about. ‘*Ten thousand’”’ he says, and we remember how 
‘«Qne shall chase a thousand and two shall put fen thousand to 
flight.’’ Are there two here? 

Yes. ‘Arise, O Lord; save me, O my God!” Jehovah him- 
self is along with me. Hence my note of defiance. Come on ten 
thousand of you! And here they come. Now Lord, arise and save ! 
Ah, they were not looking for that. And so if the insolent « cheek- 
bone’ be smitten, it is because it puts itself voluminously and 
obtrusively in the way. Ifthe «teeth of the ungodly” are broken, 
it is because they come snapping at the Lord’s own. 

And so then the conclusion of the whole matter. Unto the Lord 
belongeth—salvation. Unto thy people—blessing. It is God’s to give, 
it is ours simply to take—what?—salvation. And now we have it 
—(1) salvation mocked, (2) salvation claimed, (3) salvation from the 
Lord. I thank thee for the message ! 

J. W. WEDDELL. 
Chicago, /ll. 


THE DANGER LINE OF FIFTY. 


THE young lawyer, the young physician works two, five, seven 
years before acquiring a living income. The young clergyman, 
however, enters immediately on a salary which enables him to get 
married. ‘The former may have the larger income in the end but the 
latter does best at the start. 

The lawyer or physician, however, may expect asteady advance, 
being better off at forty than at thirty and standing still higher at 
sixty. But the clergyman’s position does not improve, materially. 
The income of the lawyer or physician depends on his knowledge of 
his profession, which of course may be expected to increase with 
years. The minister’s position depends rather on his oratory and 
personal gifts, which will not greatly improve. Oratorical, like poet- 
ical and military ability, comes early if at all. Napoleon did as well 
in his first campaigns as in his later ones. Tennyson writes no bet- 
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ter now at eighty than he did at twenty. Spurgeon commanded as 
large audiences at twenty-five as he does now at fifty-five. A work 
like the Baptist Encyclopedia will show that the men who have 
filled the prominent pulpits took their positions at the outset. Ifa 
minister is not called to a city pastorate with a large salary at the 
start, or within say five years, he never will be. If at the end of ten 
years he is still a rural or village preacher, he will never obtain a 
‘«metropolitan see.’’ If he gains a reputation it must be as a writer 
or in some other such lines. 

Again, tothe lawyer or the doctor must be confided many personal 
or family matters which are communicated less willingly toa young 
man than to an older, so that the mere fact of age gives him an ad- 
vantage. But the minister is not made the repository of such con- 
fidences as much as he was a generation ago. He has cometo be little 
more than a platform speaker and social caller, whose acceptability is 
not necessarily increased by his years. 

Again, the lawyer or physician is a permanent resident and soon, 
if he makes no great advance in knowledge, the lapse of years gives 
him the advantage of a wider acquaintance in the community. If 
he, like the average minister, changed his location every three or 
five years and had to start again in a strange place, he also would 
make little advance in rank and income. The ministers who stand 
as well after fifty as before are generally those who have been able to 
remain in one place and who thus have the advantages which per- 
tains to long residence. 

Increasing years, which favor the lawyer and the physician, may 
put the minister toan absolute disadvantage. A church, especially a 
large one, which is seeking a pastor, will naturally prefer one who 
may remain its pastor for twenty, thiry, forty years. But aman 
upwards of fifty can hardly do this; and so, whatever be his abilities, 
he is a less acceptable candidate than one who is younger. 

Again, it makes little difference with the lawyer’s or doctor’s 
success whether ‘‘ the young people’ like him. But in the minister’s 
case this is an important, perhaps the main question. His work 
must be for the greater part among the young. There are more per- 
sons under forty than over, and with a few exceptions it is only 
these that can be led into a new religious life. Now the average 
minister of fifty and upwards is not so popular with the young peo- 
ple as he was twenty-five years ago. Young people are more naturally 
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drawn to a young pastor. The middle-aged man might find it diffi- 
cult to teach the infant class in the Sunday-school, and youngerly 
persons are generally chosen for teachers of day-schools. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the younger preacher should have an ad- 
vantage as a candidate fora position where the work is to be mainly 
among the young. 

And all classes feel an especial interest in a young man. His 
sermon is more highly enjoyed than the same discourse would be if 
preached by an elderly minister. The young pastor's efforts are 
judged by avery lenient standard. Let the young preacher remember 
that he now has advantages which he will not have at the age of fifty. 

Of the leading Baptist ministers in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, but two or three are over sixty, 
and hardly half a dozen have reached fifty. Of course in all profes- 
sions the younger men are in the majority, but it seems to be espe- 
cially the case with the ministry. The men over sixty who are still 
in leading positions are generally secretaries, professors, editors, 
instead of pastors, and if pastors they are those who have been able 
to remain in one position, but if they resigned their present pastorates 
they might not be chosen to others of the same grade. 

With the lawyer or the physician the struggle comes at the start. 
For some years it may be a question whether he will ever acquire a 
standing in his profession, but this secured he has little to fear. The 
young minister, however, has little difficulty in obtaining his first 
pastorate ; with him the struggle does not come till he has reached 
middle life. The question is not whether he can gain a position in the 
ministry but how long le can retain it. 

These facts (are they not facts ?) are worthy of solemn considera- 
tion. It will do no good to scold about the churches ; the defeated 
litigant gets small satisfaction anathemizing the judge. The prac- 
tical step is to inquire: How cana minister make himself as accept- 
able after fifty as he was before ? 

He must keep his hold on the young people, and to do this he 
must keep himself young. He cannot arrest the flow of years but 
he may in part stop the aging of his own spirit. The frost of years 
may powder his hair but he must not let it chill his heart. He must 
see to it that the young gather around him just as they did in the 
first five years of his ministry ; must see to it that he is as popular 
with the young people as any young minister could be. 
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He must retain the confidence and affection of the people in 
humble life, those who will always form the great majority in the 
community. As his acquaintance extends among the wealthier and 
more cultivated, he must not let himself become separated in spirit 
from those who wear home-spun and whose grammar is defective. 
The elderly, the rich, and the cultivated are few while the young and 
the plain are many. The former are needed in a church ; they con- 
stitute the bones of it, and a strong skeleton is necessary, but the 
latter classes must form the wrapping of the bones and the bulk of 
the body. Ifa minister is losing his hold on these his day is rapidly 
passing. 

And he. must keep bright and cheerful and hopeful. The young 
preacher has this advantage that life to him bears roseate hues, so 
that the burdened and the sorrowful are cheered by his radiant 
visions. Butas he grows older and has his share of life’s troubles 
and disappointments and sees more of men’s dishonesty and treachery, 
he often becomes saddened and soured and somewhat gloomy, so 
that others find less cheer in his ministrations. If the minister 
would retain his popularity he must preserve the glowing optimism 
of youth. 

And while youth has certain advantages, increased age will bring 
this advantage, if the minister has studied as he should, that he 
will have a greater fund of information and thought. When he has 
somewhat lost his freshness of voice and his sophomoric but pleas- 
ing brilliancy of style, he can have a wider range of knowledge and 
so make his discourses acceptable through the greater amount of in- 
formation they impart. 

Age is largely a relative term. The oak is younger at fifty years 
than the bean-vine at five months, for the former is still growing. 
So, if the man of fifty is still increasing in knowledge and strength, 
if each year he is adding to his stores of information, if he can 
promise that he will preach better discourses ten years from now 
than he does at present, he is still a young and growing man. But 
if he has been a lazy man, if he has done no study, if he is now 
forming no new and broader plans, if he differs from the young 
preacher simply in being balder headed and less animated, what 
wonder if he is set aside? 

When a young man is ordained heis subjected to a Charge to the 
Candidate. It might be well when he is approaching fifty to bring 
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him out and charge him again. He has completed one volume of 
his labors and now, instead of giving up, he should begin a second 
volume. He ought to do more from fifty to seventy than he has 
done from twenty-five to fifty. Can he not do it? 


NORMAN Fox. 
New York City. 


A CIRCULAR ASKING FOR INFORMATION. 


Believing that some of the readers of the Homiletic Department 
of the BAprist REVIEW would be interested and profited by the ex- 
perience of their brethren in the organization of the church for work, 
information is asked from successful pastors, in answer to the fol- 
lowing queries. Presupposing that you believe in such organiza- 
tion of the membership of the church for work and are now actively 
supervising such activity, we would inquire: 

(1) What organization of your membership for work do you con- 
sider necessary for the best welfare of the church and community 
where you now are? 

(2) What is your method of operation in such forms of organized 
activity ? 

(3) What personal part do you take in securing the success of 
such organized effort ? 

(4) What is your estimate of the value and success of such organ- 
ized church work ? 

(5) Apart from spiritual and other agencies, upon what particular 
form of organized church work do you place the largest dependence 
for success ? 

These questions are simply suggestive of the information desired 
—they might be adopted or amended or discarded. Among others 
whose views I should like to know on this subject, I might mention 
those of the Editor; those of Rev. J. L. Campbell, New York ; 
Rev. W. C. Bitting, New York; Rev. Wallace Butterick, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; Rev. W.C. P. Rhoades, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. H.C. 
Peeples, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. J.W. A. Stewart, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rev. J. K. Dixon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BEN). L. HERR. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PROMISE OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


Religious worship is the supreme homage of the creature due only 
to the Creator. It is the finite appearing with awe, admiration, and 
praise in the presence of the Infinite ; ignorance seeking knowledge 
from the source of all wisdom ; weakness imploring succor of omni- 
potence ; sinfulness appealing to gracious sovereignty for compas- 
sion and pardon ; imperfection pleading for perfected character and 
destiny ; mortality, though stooping to the grave, aspiring to im- 
mortality of being and blessing. 

The disposition to supreme homage is universal, and indestructi- 
ble. It is enthused in the heart of man by his conscious weakness, 
and helplessness ; the grandeur and mysteries of Nature ; the mes- 
sages of Prophets ; and especially by the revelation of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man through Jesus Christ, the 
world’s greatest teacher and Saviour. 

This homage, denied notmal expression to the Supreme Being, 
is bestowed on eminent forms or forces of nature, or upon ancestors; 
offered in hero worship, or celebrated in temples of idolatry. 

As the colorless fluid, circulating freely through animal bodies, 
repairs injury or decay of the osseous frame, but if obstructed in its 
healing course sometimes develops an unsightly excrescence on the 
body; so religious feeling, adapted to stimulate conscience, restore 
lapsed virtue, and tone up character, not finding normal expression, 
nourishes the most baleful superstitions. The reign of superstition 
can never be ended by the exposures of rationalism, the ridicule of 
scepticism, the contempt of atheism, or the neglect of impiety. It 
‘ ean only be superseded by the faith and observance of true religion. 
Those turning away from the Sabbath and the house of God are 
pioneers and heralds of advancing hosts of atheism and supersti- 
tion? 

True religious worship attains naturally a threefold order—first, 
the homage of the soul consciously alone with God, as by Abraham 
receiving revelations and entering into sacred covenants ; Jacob in 
the silence of the desert at midnight, wrestling in prayer ; David 
in mountain retreats, calling upon God ; or by Christ often alone on 
Olivet, communing with the Heavenly Father. 

The second principal form of worship is the homage of the family, 
bowing before the universal Father, as Abraham instructing his 
household in the duties and promise arising from faith in the one 
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living and true God ; Joshua, on behalf of himself and his house, 
pledging supreme homage and loyal service to the God of Israel; and * 
believers in all ages training up their children in ‘‘the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.”’ 

The third principal form of religious homage is public worship— 
a community ‘‘ going up to the house of the Lordin company,”’ and 
entering into ‘‘His gates with thanksgiving, and into His courts with 
praise.”’ 

The growing neglect of public worship, doubtless attests decline 
in private and family devotions—the general decay of religion in the 
community. It is the award of heaven that ‘‘ the nation which will 
not serve God shall be destroyed;’’ and it is certain no nation does 
serve God, in conscious obedience, which abandons the house of God 
and turns the Sabbath into a holiday! No nation has won or re- 
tained greatness in proclaimed atheism or impiety. Private and 
public virtue must be based on a sense of amenability to an overrul- 
ing Providence, and a future general judgment. While any faith is 
wiser and more conservative than atheism, Christianity, the last 
authenticated dispensation of religion, is the greatest factor of the 
world’s progress, the true foundation fora perfected civilization, and 
the only promise of the establishment of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth ! W. W. EVERTS. 

[The lamented death of the author since this article came into our 
hands invests it with peculiar interest—Ep. HOMILETIC DEPART- 
MENT. ] 


THE MISSION OF ELIJAH IN THE PROPHECY OF 
MALACHI. 

THE Holy Spirit at the hand of this last Old Testament messen- 
ger has a revelation, not clear in outline, but truthful, in fact, of the 
movement of God’s work to the very end of time. The climax in 
the prophecy of Malachi is in his words concerning the close of re- 
demption’s history (Chap. 4: 1-3). Wickedness and wicked men are 
at last overthrown. Under the figure of a consuming fire, the judg- 
ment of God is said to reduce their arrogance and apparent strength 
to the helplessness of stubble, and to so destroy their native vigor 
and power of reproduction, that like a dead tree they henceforth put 
forth neither bud nor blossom. The righteous, on the contrary, are 
vindicated and exalted. Hitherto, in moments of doubt, they have 
been tempted to inquire whether the proud were not the happiest, 
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_and the wicked did not meet with greatest prosperity. The right- 
eous have been partially under a cloud. Righteousness has not 
been dominant. Iniquity and injustice have been seated upon the 


thrones of world dominion. Now, in the day of the Lord, when _--~ 


probation is finally at an end for all, righteousness rises like a sun 
in the heavens, filling the whole horizon with its beams. In its 
rays there is healing for those who reverence the name of Jehovah. 
This healing is a restoration to all powers of mind, qualities of 
heart, possessions of nature, which have been forfeited through con- 
tact with sin. There is health and holiness, gladness and goodness. 
It will not be a day like that of nature, in which the sun both rises 
and sets. Righteousness as a sun rises indeed to the meridian, but 
the vision of prophecy finds no time for its setting. The day of the 
Lord, with righteousness filling all things as the sunshine the at- 
mosphere at midday, is forever. This figure does not refer directly 
to Christ. ‘‘Righteousness,’”’ is by the Hebrew construction in ap- 
position with ‘‘sun.’’ The thought is: ‘the sun shall arise, viz.; 
righteousness.’’ Jesus is not immediately in the prophet’s thought 
in this passage. The ministry of Christ both on earth and in Heav- 
en does indeed lead to this triumph of right; but the reference is 
clearly to the judgment and not to the Incarnation. 

Before this day can come a mighty moral preparation must be 
made. The prophet’s thought dwells last upon that. His eye 
droops from the pinnacle of final splendor to the way along which 
redemption climbs the ascent. God is unwilling that any should 
perish in the day of the ending which burns like an oven. There- 
fore, the bidding, to remember the law which came by Moses. ‘‘ He 
that should do the things commanded by the law would find life 
therein’ (Lev. 18:5). But, as matter of fact, all men depart from the 
statutes and the laws. Therefore, while Moses continues to stand as 
God’s witness to the way of life, Malachi gives assurance that they 
should have not only instruction as to the way, but the preaching 
of repentance as a power upon their hearts. Neither the authorized 
or the revised version brings out the real significance of the last two 
verses of Malachi, and obscurity is therefore thrown upon the cor- 
nection between the triumph of right and the mission of Elijah. 
The writer suggests the following as a fuller rendering: «And I 
will send unto you Elijah the phrophet before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord ¢x order that he may convert the 
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heart of the fathers in addition to the heart of the children, and the 
heart of the children in addition to the heart of the fathers, zz order 
that | may not come and smite the earth with a curse.’’ God, who 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son for their sal- 
vation, earnestly desires to spare the world’s inhabitants his visita- 
tions of wrath in the Dies ivae. ‘To that end their conversion is 
necessary. ‘The world must be induced to repent. God spares no 
effort, no measures for securing the repentance of sinful men. 
Therefore the prophet with the splendors and the judgments of the 
day of the Lord, in his thought declares, as the oracle of Jehovah, that 
God will send Elijah before that day to seek the world’s conversion. 

The reasons for the variation from the usual rendering are the 
following : 

(1) The requirement of the thought. The prediction of Elijah’s 
coming and its purpose must have some logical dependence upon 
what precedes, viz.: the judgment. From penal inflictions upon the 
wicked in the last day the prophet turns to measures designed to 
avoid such wide-spread woe. 

(2) Vav at the beginning of verse 6, indicates the aim or purpose 
of the sending of Elijah. It should, therefore, be translated «in 
order that.’’ That this the true rendering receives support from the 
reference to this passage in Luke 1:17, ‘‘He shall go before his face 

. . . Co turn the hearts of the fathers to the children.’’ The use of 
infinitive here indicates purpose. 

- (3) Pen at the beginning of the last clause, usually rendered 
‘«lest,’’ may very properly be expanded into «‘ that . . . not.’’ The 
root of the word signifies to turn orto avert. This conjunction 
serves to show the motive or object in a prohibition or encourage- 
ment. Here it is the latter. 

(4) The preposition a/ translated ‘‘to’’ in the expression ‘heart of 
the fathers fo the children,’’ means ‘‘upon.’’ In Luke 1:17 it is 
rendered by the Greek word efi which also means ‘‘upon.”” Ina 
derived sense both prepositions are used of an accumulation ot 
things, one upon another, and can then be rendered zn addition to. 
Doubtless for this reason the revisers suggest the meaning, ‘ with.” 

(5) The verb shoov rendered ‘‘turn,”’ is the same in significance 
as the Greek mefanoes translated ‘‘repent.’’ Etymologically, it is 
the same also as our English word ‘‘convert.’’ It occurs in this 
passage in the hiphil form and has therefore a causative sense. 
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It has been suggested by respectable expositors that the correc- 
tion of family discords was the aim of Elijah’s mission according to 
Malachi. These, however, were not the chief sins of the people in 
that time or in any other. God lays his axe at the root of the tree. 
If that was the purpose of his mission, there is no indication that 
any distinct attempt at fulfillment has yet been made. The mean- 
ing of the prophet seems rather to be that Elijah’s mission is to seek 
a complete world-wide moral revolution through repentance. In the 
quotation of this passage in Luke 1:17, already referred to, there isa 
modification of the expression but doubtless no change of the mean- 
ing. It is there declared that the aim of the ideal Elijah shall be to 
lead the disobedient to repentance so as to be in the wisdom of the 
just. (See the Greek.) This isa moral transformation. Nothing 
short of that would be commensurate with God’s object in sending 
the prophet : viz.: that it might not be necessary to smite the earth 
with a curse, 

Who was this Elijah? When was he tocome? These questions 
have had several answers. 

(1) It is the man himself who went to Heaven in the chariot of 
fire, returning again toearth. Tertullian said: ‘‘Elias is to come 
again, not after a departure from life, but after a translation ; not to 
be restored to the body from which he was never taken ; but to be 
restored to the world from which he was translated.’’ Ambrose, 
Jerome and Augustine believed that Elijah was to come in person be- 
fore the second coming of Christ. Pusey holds the same view. This 
view rests chiefly upon the words of our Lord, (Matt. 17:11) ‘Elijah 
indeed cometh and shall restore all things.’’ When these words were 
uttered, John the Baptist was dead. Things were far from being 
wholly restored. It is argued therefore that Elijah is yet to appear 
and lead the Jews to their Messiah. Bold literalism of meaning such 
as this would be, is not the rule in prophecy. Thus it is said of 
David many years after he had gone to his grave that he should be 
king over the people of God. (Ez. 34:23; 37:24; Jer. 30:9.) It has 
never been thought that David would return to exercise sovereignty 
again, but that the prediction is satisfied in the person of one of 
whom he was a type. 

(2.) That it was the appearance of Elijah on the Mount of trans- 
figuration. There is no intimation by our Lord or by any sacred 
writer that this event is the fulfillment of the prediction under dis- 
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cussion. Indeed while the glory of that scene was uppermost in 
the thoughts of the Apostles, Jesus spoke of this prediction in such 
a manner that they understood him to speak of John the Baptist 
(John 17: 13). The appearance of Elijah on that occasion had quite 
another purpose from that of «‘ the restoration of all things. 


(3.) The majority of commentators agree that the Elijah of Mal- 
achi’s prophecy is John the Baptist. Indeed no other view has 
been advocated so far as I know except the foregoing. The basis 
of this judgment is found in the angelic words (Luke 1: 17) con- 
cerning John : ‘‘ He shall go before his face in the spirit and power 
of Elijah,’’ and in the declarations of our Lord (Matt. 11: 14; 
17: 11), ‘If ye are willing to receive it this is Elijah who is to 
come ;’’ and ‘‘I say unto you that Elijah is come already.’’ In the 
first passage there is undoubtedly a reference to the prediction of 
Malachi. (4:6.) Part of the language is quoted in the succeeding 
clause. The first statement is to the effect that the ministry of 
John will conform to the prediction of the prophet, but does not 
teach that he will exhaust and satisfy it. The second passage is 
unequivocal, that in a real sense the prophecy is verified in the per- 
son and work of John the Baptist. Place beside this utterance 
another clause referring to the same subject. (Matt. 17: 11) 
‘‘Elijah indeed cometh and shall restore all things.’’ There are 
elements in this which do not occur in the previous quotations. (a.) 
The general statement in the present tense with future meaning, 
‘Elijah cometh.’’ The fulfillment has begun but its completion 
reaches forth into the indefinite future. (4.) The prophecy of res- 
toration through his ministry. ‘‘ He shall restore all things.’’ This 
latter statement is not satisfied by anything less than a general re- 
ligious awakening or a moral restoration. Indeed the thought is 
the same as when it is said of Christ (Acts 3:21) that the heavens 
must receive him until the times of restoration of all things. No 
one questions that the latter is the sum of achievement under Gos- 
pel agencies. Elijah had come, Jesus said, and in a valid sense. 
Nevertheless the prediction of Malachi was not satisfied. It was 
not exhausted. John had not restored all things. The veriest be- 
ginning had been made. His ministry was too limited both as to 
time and the area over which it extended to meet the wants of the 
prophecy either of Jesus or Malachi. The period contemplated by 
the prediction extends to the end of the world. The persons who 
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are embraced in- the prophet’s thought are the inhabitants of the 
whole earth, for all will be involved in the consequences of the 
judgment. Clearly the ministry of John the Baptist alone could 
not touch the hearts of all these millions in all these ages. Clearly 
the appearance of Elijah on the mount of glory could not do it, 
nor even his personal advent toward the end of the age. Olshausen 
felt this difficulty when he wrote, ‘‘The question, however, is 
whether we are to believe that that Old Testament prophecy has 
been entirely fulfilled in the appearance of John or Elijah himself 
at the time of Christ’s transfiguration. We feel inclined to doubt 
this when Malachi adds, that Elijah will be sent before that great 
and terrible day of the Lord. It seems, therefore, not an improb- 
able supposition that this prophecy although fulfilled in a certain 
sense must be regarded as yet not wholly fulfilled.’”” (On Matt. 
11:14.) ‘* The appearance of Elias at the transfiguration as little 
exhausted the prediction of the prophet (Mal. 4:5) as did the send- 
ing forth of the Baptist.”” (On Matt. 17:13.) Olshausen apparently 
leans to the view of Pusey. 

If now the prophecy is not exhausted or fully satisfied by the 
ministry of John what is the meaning of it? I set forth these prop- 
ositions as an aid to the solution of this question. 

(1.) The prediction has a real but not an adequate fulfillment in 
John the Baptist. The latter is Elijah ideally. He has his spirit 
and power. But the mission of Elijah according to this prophet 
reaches beyond, while it embraces, John as the inhabited earth 
stretches beyond the confines of Judea. 

(2) The prediction finds fulfillment in some ministry, in a proph- 
et or series of prophets, whose aim and character is to bring the 
heart to repentance and to convert the people to God. Emphasis is 
not so much to be laid upon the effects of the mission as upon its 
direction and purpose. 

(3) The prediction finds fulfillment in some ministry which God 
establishes to avert visitations of wrath in dreadful forms upon the 
earth. mh 

(4) The predictien finds fulfillment in a ministry to which both 
Elijah and John stand in some real and important relation. Elijah 
and John agree in the spirit and power of their work. They are 
preachers of repentance. They are heralds of righteousness. They 
are forth speakers from God. They are both called and commissioned 
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from heaven, They are bold and fearless. Their -work is to rein- 
force the conscience. The law alone is not enough. It must be 
enforced by the living preacher. The prophet is a preacher and the 
preacher is truly a prophet. Elijah was a preacher first of all, and 
prediction was a subordinate element in his ministry. John was the 
first of a long series of preachers who cry: ‘‘ Repent, for the King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand.’’ It seems to be the method of the 
Scriptures to constitute earlier events and persons, foreshadowings 
and types of others to follow. So Abraham is the father of the 
faithful in all the ages ; Melchizadek is the priest like unto whose 
office is the priestly work of Christ ; and David is the King after 
the likeness of whom Jesus rules in the Kingdom of Heaven. So 
Elijah becomes the type of the prophecy and faithful preaching 
and adapted to lead under God toa moral revolution through all 
the world. John the Baptist comes first in that new order of things 
which is intended to accomplish just that result so far as it can be 
effected, and is thus the leader in a mighty historical movement in 
the interests of godliness, reaching hence to the consummation of 
all things in the day of judgment. Elijah’s personal work as a 
preacher of righteousness toa sinful world comes to an end, but 
Elijah is reproduced in John the Baptist. John dies in Herod’s 
prison before he had preached beyond the borders of his native land, 
but John the anti-type of Elijah is reproduced in multitudes of 
preachers who are called of God and carry the burden of the word 
of the Lord upon their hearts. Therefore in the preaching of Paul, 
of Wicklif, of Savonorola, of Whitefield, and of others in our own 
day, the prophecy of Malachi yet has its fulfillment and the mission 
of Elijah moves forward still. It should be remembered that it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe and that the preaching of the word of the Lord is laid upon 
the hearts of his chosen followers until every creature has heard the 
gospel and the world is ready for the Epiphany of Him who shall 
judge the secrets of men. The mission of Elijah according to Mal- 
achi is nothing less than that. 

This view of the closing passage of this prophet gives a broader 
significance to the finale of Old Testament prophecy. The old in- 
terpretation has been wont to limit the land over which the curse 
impended to the habitations of ancient Israel and to find the fulfill- 
ment of that prediction in the destruction of Jerusalem. Ifthe pre- 
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diction is really exhausted by this event then the sublimity of the 
preceding verses falls to an anti-climax and the Hebrew Scriptures 
come to an undignified close. It has never been doubted that the 
description of the Son of righteousness is Messianic. From sucha 
pinnacle of prophetic thought the meaning of which is the utter de- 
struction of ungodliness both thrones and systems, persons and 
dominions, it is a great fall to the destruction of Jerusalem only and 
the wasting of Palestine. The latter is involved indeed, because 
all lesser judgments foreshadow as they are the partial realization 
of the greater. But this prediction is the declaration of God’s deep 
desire to be spared from inflicting an irremediable curse upon the 
inhabited world The purpose of God in the gospel ministry is to 
avert the calamity from the world. The revelation of the word is 
that His love is wide as the world, lasting as the ages. Heso loved 
the race of mortal men that He gave a princely ransom for their 
redemption and he bids the preaching of Christian repentance be 
made to every creature. It has been sometimes put that Malachi’s 
final words make a harsh close to the Jewish Scriptures. If they 
were the mutterings of anger it might be so. The view of their 
meaning suggested in this paper, and the colossal institutious of 
gospel preaching for which they lay the basis, present the matter 
in a different light. The book in reality ends not with ebullitions 
of wrath but in the tender breathings’of fathomless love. 


L. DANIEL TEMPLE. 
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X. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Lux Mundi. A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. Edited by 
CHakLes Gore, M.A. 12mo. pp. 441. New York: John W. Lovell Co, 


This is the authorized American edition of a work that has made 
the theological sensation of the year in England. A reader on this 
side of the water is likely to wonder why the book made so great a 
stir. The chief thing about it that seems really noteworthy is the 
source from which it proceeds. The High Church party in the Chuch 
of England has heretofore been regarded as reactionary in theology, 
and semi-Roman in ritual—a sort of half-way house between Pro- 
testantism and Romanism, in short. Nothing could be more sharply 
distinguished from the theology of such High Churchmen as Newman 
and Pusey, for example, than the tone of this book. The funda- 
mental idea of it is not the unquestioning acceptance of dogma and 
tradition, but the reconciliation of these with modern thought. Its 
note, in other words, is not authority but reason. Notreason inthe 
sense of rationalism, but reason in its true sense, the harmonious 
exercise of all men’s faculties. The authors are confident that re- 
velation and reason do not contradict each other, and they devote 
themselves to the working out of this idea in forms appropriate to 
our time. 

When one recovers from his surprise that a book of this type 
should have originated among English High Churchmen, he will 
find a fresh surprise awaiting him ona careful reading. There is 
almost no heresy in the book. Excluding a single section (am:ount- 
to a half-dozen pages) from a single one of the twelve essays com- 
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posing the book, the reader will look in vain for any departure from 
orthodoxy. The offending portion is found in the editor’s essay on 
‘« The Holy Spirit and Inspiration.’’ This is, in the main, admirable 
in spirit and orthodox in teaching. As regards the New Testament, 
no exception can be taken to his conclusions. When Mr. Gore deals 
with the Old Testament, he takes substantially this ground: even 
though we concede the main results of the « higher criticism ’’ we 
need not abandon our belief that the Old Testament was inspired. 
There is nothing materially untruthful, though there is something 
uncritical, in attributing to Moses the whole law, of which he actu- 
ally taught the germ, the rest being worked out in a laterage. And 
as regards the earlier chapters of Genesis, Mr. Gore asks : «‘ Is there 
anything to prevent our regarding these great inspirations about the 
origin of all things—the nature of sin, the judgment of God on sin, 
and the alienation among men which follows their alienation from 
God—as conveyed to us in that form of myth or allegorical picture, © 
which is the earliest mode in which the mind of man apprehended 
truth?’ There is one thing, the average reader is likely to reply, 
and that is the fact that Christ and the Apostles treat these ‘««myths’”’ 
as history. if Adam and the fall are myths, Paul’s reasoning in the 
Epistle to the Romans falls tothe ground. The inspiration of the 
New Testament, and the historical verity of the Old cannot be 
separated. But, though Mr. Gore will be regarded by orthodox 
readers as wrong in this part of his essay, it is to be said on his be- 
half that he does not speak dogmatically about the unhistoric 
character of the Old Testament, but hypothetically. He does not 
assert the truth of the higher-criticism theories; he only urges that, 
though they betrue, inspiration remains a fact. Some kind of inspira- 
tion he might reconcile with the critical theories to which he is in- 
clined to defer, but not an inspiration that would make the Scriptures 
an unerring teacher of religious truth. 

However, as we have said, this is the only heresy to be found in 
the book. Most of the essays are thoroughly orthodox. The treat- 
ment of the «‘ Atonement,”’ for example, will disgust the adherents 
of our American ‘‘ new theology,’’ it is so thoroughly « forensic’’ in 
its methods, and insists so strongly on the propitiatory nature of 
Christ’s death. The author of this essay has a peculiar theory of his 
own, more subtle than convincing, of the sense in which Christ bore 
our punishment for sin. The essays on ‘ Faith,’’ «‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of God,”’ and ’’Christian Ethics,’’ have nothing to distin- 
guish them from ordinary orthodox treatises except a certain fresh- 
ness of tone not usual in theological writings. On the whole, the 
most helpful chapter in the book is probably that on ‘‘ The Problem 
of Pain,’ which is both spiritual and suggestive in a high degree. 
Admitting that the problem is insoluble, that pain can neither be 
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explained, nor explained away, the attempt is made to show that in 
the formation of character, pain has a place that no other known 
agency could conceivably fill. This idea is worked out in a way that 
goes far to reconcile one’s knowledge of the facts of life with faith 
in the omnipotence and benevolence of God, though complete re- 
conciliation is admitted to be impossible. 


A Baptist reader will, of course, find much in the chapters on 
‘‘The Church” and ‘‘Sacraments’’ with which he will disagree. 
That he expects in a book written by English Churchmen. That 
the church is primarily a social body, and that its unity centres in 
the Episcopate, are propositions that seem almost self-evident to a 
Churchman, but fundamentally opposed tothe Baptist idea that the 
church is a spiritual body, and its unity the result of believers’ 
union with Christ. The entire sacramentarian notion of religion is 
so foreign to Baptist ideas, that a Baptist finds it hard to read the 
discussions of ‘‘sacraments’’ with even intellectual sympathy. That 
material elements should have the power to work spiritual changes 
is so opposed to all our knowledge of both matter and spirit, as well 
as so inconsistent with the general teaching of the New Testament, 
as to be incredible. It has nothing in its favor but a few isolated 
texts of Scripture, which are capable of another interpretation, more 
in accordance with the teachings of Jesus and the writings of his 
apostles asa whole. The relation of the human soul to Jesus Christ 
is so uniformly represented as a spiritual relation, produced by faith, 
that any passages which seem to teach a spiritual change by means 
of material things are to be reconciled with this view, if possible. 
That divine grace is conveyed by any so-called ‘‘sacrament’’ cannot 
be believed without first rejecting ninety-nine hundredths of the 
New Testament. That divine grace is bestowed on those who, in 
obedience to Christ, are buried with him in baptism, or partake of 
bread and wine jn remembrance of him and his sacrifice on the cross, 
is unquestionable ; but there is no support in Scripture, or in ex- 
perience, for the idea that the grace thus bestowed differs in kind or 
in means of bestowment from the grace bestowed on every follower 
of Christ in every act of obedience. 


The sensation made hy Lux Mundi in England is not likely to 
be repeated in this country. It is an able, fresh, well-written series 
of theological essays, containing little with which well-instructed 
Christians will not agree, remarkable for its source, as we have said, 
rather than for its substance. 


“no 


HENRY C, VEDDER,. 
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Belief in God: Its Origin, Nature and Basis, Being the Winkley Lectures of the 
Andover Theological Seminary for the year 1890. By JacoB GouLD 
ScHURMAN, Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University. 12mo. 
pp- 266. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The title of the book is significant. It is of belief in God, as 
distinguished from knowledge of God, that the author writes. It is 
true that he speaks frequently of ‘‘man’s consciousness of God,” 
but when one interrogates the phrase closely it is found to mean 
nothing more than man’s consciousness that he has a belief in God. 
It never means intuitive knowledge of God, of which man is cons- 
cious just as he is conscious of sense-perception. Though Professor 
Schurman does not dogmatically deny that God may be known, as 
we know any spiritual being apart from ourselves, the postulate of 
his entire discussion is that God is an object of faith, not of knowl- 
edge. We may believe in him, as the result of a process of rational 
investigation. but we do not in any other sense know him. Religion, 
therefore, rests on philosophy for a justification of its faith, and this 
justification the book attempts to find. 

If we criticise both this fundamental position and the steps by 
which Professor Schurman reaches his conclusion, we shall not be 
suspected by any sensible reader of bringing any railing accusa- 
tion against his Christian character. This disclaimer is made be- 
cause on some former occasions of like nature, criticism of theories 
has been interpreted as an attack on persons. The book before us 
presents a philosophical theory, with certain theological implica- 
tions. As such it will be described and criticised. 

Any Christians whose experience testifies to the possibility and 
actuality of knowing God, by a direct and intuitive knowledge, 
will be compelled to reject the fundamental teaching of the book. 
Or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, they must reject it as 
a complete and adequate account of the matter. The so-called 
‘« proofs’’ of the existence of God are valuable only as affording a 
rational ground for the knowledge of God, just as metaphysics seeks 
to establish a rational ground for our knowledge of the external 
universe. Properly speaking, the one knowledge can no more be 
proved than the other; both are ultimate facts of consciousness, their 
only proof being that we are conscious ofthem. Their validity, their 
objective reality cannot be denied without a denial of all knowledge 
save knowledge of successive states of consciousness. If Professsor 
Schurman teaches the possibility and reality of our knowledge of 
God, we have misunderstood his book. We can find in it nothing 
more than this: «‘ At any rate, Iam unable to assign to our belief 
in God a higher certainty than that possessed by the working hypo- 
theses of science.’’ That is, God is, on the whole, the most reason- 
able hypothesis for the explanation of certain facts in the universe, 
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as the theary of gravitation is the most reasonable hypothesis to 
account for certain other facts. This is no doubt true, but to most 
Christians it must appear to be a small fragment of the truth. Yet, 
if we understand the argument of the book, this is presented as the 
whole truth—all that any rational mind, familiar with the results of 
modern science, can accept. The book, therefore, in its fundamental 
teaching, must be pronounced false by defect. 


If Professor Schurman denies, by implication at least, what seems 
to us to be essential truth, the process by which he reaches his con- 
clusions is even more open to objection. Rejecting entirely the idea 
of an original divine revelation as psychologically impossible, he 
treats the ‘‘ consciousness’’ (idea, belief) of God as a gradual develop- 
ment, beginning with the animism of fetichism of primitive man, 
through polytheism up to monotheism, until the idea of a God of love 
was ‘‘ realized and incorporated in the life and teachings of the di- 
vinest of all the sons of men.’ By the last phrase we understand 
Jesus Christ to be meant. Elsewhere the author says : ‘‘ Nor among 
these choicest sons of the universal Father is there any metaphysical 
impropriety in supposing one to be in some pre-eminent sense the 
Son of God.’’ We ought to be grateful to metaphysics for this con- 
cession to the weakness of humanity. But our author goes on to 
say: ‘‘I do not know, however, that any gain would come to our 
theology in describing this unique personality as ‘ very God,’ much 
less as ‘mere man.’’ For it is a false metphysic that separates God 
and man, and entangles itself with its own one-sided abstractions.”’ 
In beginning his demonstration that Christianity, including its 
founder, is but a natural development according to recognized laws, 
Professor Schurman says : ‘‘ I shall not undertake to inquire whether 
the narration in the book of Genesis, which is supposed to contain 
the primitive revelation, makes any such claim, and whether, even 
if it does, Biblical criticism not refuted its pretension by showing 
that the record is no history of the actual beginning of things, but 
only a reproduction of current traditions regarding that beginning.’”’ 
In like manner, it is not necessary to inquire whether this account 
of the origin of religion is true; it is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to know that it is positively opposed to the Scriptures, and 
necessitates a denial of their authority—a denial none the less real 
because skilfully veiled. 

But what is the net result of the inquiry ?’’—for we need not fol- 
low the author through all details. It is what he describes as 
‘“‘anthropocosmic theism,’”’ what is generally called pantheism 
ormonism. The ultimate reality is not an extra-mundane cause or 
maker of a created world, but an intra-mundane cause or ground of 
an uncreated world. God is the immanent ground of the universe ; 
the universe is theJeternal expression of the divine will. ‘This 
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ground must be conceived as spirit, as intelligent and volitional, 
and finally as love. This latter attribute the author finds less 
evidenced than the others: «they are required both for the inter- 
pretation of nature and humanity ; this, only for the interpretation 
of the moral life of man. Still, it is highly improbable that the 
eternal Reality which has brought us forth, and charged us with the 
duty of loving one another—so that love is the highest good and 
end in life—should itself be a loveless Reality. “And when we 
further remember that we have no experience of a Spirit in whom 
self-consciousness and will are divorced from goodness, we shall 
find ourselves obliged by their consistency, if we say, as we must 
say, that God is spirit, to acknowledge, also, that God is love,”’ 
Some of the theological consequences of his theory the author 
discusses briefly in the last pages of his closing lecture. One corol- 
lary obviously is that if God is the ground of all and the universe 
is the expression of his will, he is the author of evil, of sin, as well 
as of good. It does not meet this difficulty to say that «‘ good must 
in some way be the final cause of ill.’”’ The ultimate extinction of 
evil, granting it to be metaphysically possible without extinction 
of free moral beings who choose to sin. would not solve the prob- 
lem. For the problem is not the future of sin, but the presence of 
sin in a universe that expresses the will of a good and loving Spirit. 
We admit that a theodicy is impossible to man; but it is impossible 
only because man's finite intelligence cannot grasp all the elements 
of the problem. Professor Schurman’s theory makes a theodicy 
impossible, because it imputes to God the origin of sin. There is 
no escape from this conclusion if the universe is the expression of 
God’s will. Professor Schurman does attempt to escape from it by 
explaining sin as the outcomeof human freedom. A reviewer in the 
Nation calls this ‘‘sophistical’’; this is a harsh term, but the reason- 
ing is certainly illogical. If there were no other objection than this 
to this ‘‘anthropocosmic theism,’’ this would be fatal to every one 
who believes in a God of holiness. It is one thing to give up the origin 
of evil as an insoluble problem; it is another to solve it in a way so to- 
tally opposed to Scripture teaching and to wholesome Christian specu- 
lation. Of course we do not attribute to the author disbelief in the 
holiness of God—we make the disclaimer once more, to be on the 
safe side—we attribute denial of God’s holiness only to his theory, 
which he somehow manages to hold in spite of this fatal defect. It 
is the defect of his discussion that holiness is subordinated to other 
attributes of God and to other ideals of character. He says, approv- 
ingly, that modern culture would substitute for the decalogue ‘the 
wider new commandment’’—of Christ? no—‘:of Goethe: Live res- 


olutely in the Whole, in the Good, in the Beautiful.’’ How splen-~ 


didly Goethe exemplified his ‘‘wider new commandment’’ those 
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who are familiar with his selfish and bestial conduct best know. 
For ourselves, we must emplfatically dissent from the saying that 
‘« perfect religion would coincide with Goethe's ideal of perfect cul- 
ture.’”, Wecan conceive of no more perfect religion than the ideal 
of Jesus, the Son of God: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind ; and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 


Having dissented from so much in this book, it is a pleasure for 
one to add a word of commendation. The author's clear style and 
candid spirit will be a continual pleasure to the reader. So will be 
his discussion of many parts of his theme; for example, his criticism 
of the word ‘‘agnostic’’ and his refutation of agnosticism, and his 
entire chapter on ‘‘God as Realizing Purpose in the world.’’ We 
have nowhere seen a discussion of teleology so compact, fresh, 
abreast of modern thought and satisfactory in its conclusions. Pro- 
fessor Schurman shows clearly that evolution is not inconsistent 
with teleology ; the argument must be recast, but need not be dis- 
carded. ‘If everything in the universe,’’ he says, ‘‘ were derived 
according to natural laws from a primordial arrangement of ele- 
ments, we might be surprised that things had developed in one way 
rather than in another, but we could, nevertheless, entertain no 
doubt that if intention were manifest in the issue, it must already 
have been present at the beginning.’’ That hits the nail accurately 
on the head. Darwinism even fortifies teleology, by as much as 
greater intelligence and foresight are required to secure a given end 
through complex than by simple means. Thus, our author illus- 
trates : 

‘¢ The eye has supplied the teleologist with more examples of in- 
tention than any other organ. Suppose now that Darwin is correct 
in assuming that natural selection, by a successive consolidation of 
favorable variations, has converted the simple apparatus of an op- 
tic nerve, coated with pigment and invested by transparent mem- 
brane, into the perfect human eye, with its nerves and muscles, its 
lenses and humors, its retina and coatings, and all its innumerable 
contrivances for perfect adaptation to the function of seeing. Is 
then the eye the realization of no divine idea? Rather is not all 
this mechanism of variations, struggles, and inheritances in the 
organic world, which awaited so long the interpretation of Darwin, 
merely the preordained means for the realization of ideas eternally 
present to the supreme intelligence and in a manner already pre- 
figured in the lowest germs of life from which otherwise they could 
never have been developed into actuality? Divine intention does 
not become an accidental result when you have described its manner 
of working, however surprising that manner may be.”’ 

This will serve another purpose than the illustration of this acute 
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and conclusive argument ; it is a good sample of the author’s style, 
His subject is metaphysical, which is a synonym for all that is dry 
and tedious in the mind of many a reader. We venture the asser- 
tion that no one who takes up the book and gets fairly into the first 
chapter will fail to read the whole. And if he finds many things 
that provoke an emphatic dissent, he will be conscious of a general 
stimulation of his interest in a great theme that will be worth more 
to him than perfect agreement with his own views. 


HENRY C. VEDDDER. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Art of Authorship. Literary Reminiscences, Methods of Work, and Ad- 
vice to Young Beginners, Personally Contributed by Leading Authors of 
the Day. Compiled and Edited by GEORGE BAINTON. 12mo, pp. 355. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


The genesis of this book is peculiar. Mr. Bainton, having 
been requested by some young men to address them on the subject 
of literary composition and public speech, cast about for the best 
means of making his address both interesting and instructive. It 
occurred to him to interrogate several well-known writers for the 
results of their experience and observation, and he found their let- 
ters so useful to the young men that he went into the business on a 
large scale, and gives the digested letters to the public. As is to be 
expected, there is considerable diversity of opinion expressed, but in 
the essential matters there is a gratifying harmony. 

There appears, however, to be a fundamental difference of 
opinion on the question of greatest practical interest to the novice 
in literary work, namely, whether a good style comes by nature or 
may be acquired. Writers like Renan and Froude speak almost con- 
temptuously of laboring to acquire a good style. Froude says, ‘I 
have never thought about style at any time in my life.’’ Renan 
says, ‘“To write well is to think well; there is no art of style dis- 
tinct from the culture of the mind.’’ The judgment of writers so 
celebrated as stylists is to be weighed with all due respect, but the 
general drift of opinion among the writers interrogated by Mr. Bain- 
ton is adverse. And if style be defined as the art of expression, 
there must certainly be something in style that is capable of being 
acquired, and consequently of being taught. Every art presupposes 
aptitude on the part of the learner, and a message to be delivered ; 
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but, granting the possession of both in any given case, much may 
be done to teach the learner how to put his message into the appro- 
priate form. We do not say to the would-be painter, sculptor, 
musician : ‘‘ There is no such thing as art distinct from mental cul- 
ture; the one thing needful for you is to have something to say to 
the world ; having that, you are sure to say it somehow.’’ For 
saying a thing somehow is not art. We recognize that in painting 
and sculpture and music; why should we not recognize it in liter- 
ary style, the artistic use of words to express thought? Thought 
may be expressed in words ‘‘somehow,"’ and it may be weighty 
thought, yet the world may not heed it because the expression is 
unskilful. To express one’s thought adequately, in pure and 
idiomatic English, with clearness and simplicity, is an art of a very 
high order. As such it may be taught and must be learned. 

So much of acquirement as this is not beyond the capacity of 
any not hopelessly deficient in zesthetic faculties. There are people 
who cannot distinguish musical sounds ; there are people who can- 
not feel the rhythm of a fine prose sentence; there are people who 
are color blind. Such people, though numerous, are relatively few, 
and are recognized as defective types of humanity. Barring cases 
of such congenital and hopeless defects, there is no reason in the 
world why any man or woman should not acquire a good style. A 
good style, be it observed, not a great style—a style free from glar- 
ing defects, not one marked by those incommunicable qualities that 
we call genius. Literary art is like all other arts; mediocrity is possi- 
ble to almost all, it being a question of labor only, while distinction 
is the birthright of the few. As there are those who have a natural 
gift of expression by means of musical sounds—a gift that may be 
developed and perfected by culture, but cannot be imparted by any 
training—so there are men and women who have an innate capacity 
for expression in words. But as people of slender musical endow- 
ments are capable of becoming fair performers, so people of no spe- 
cial literary bent may learn a good English style. 

The fundamental qualities of good style are three—clearness, 
purity and simplicity. Clearness is necessary above all things ; 
nobody should write a sentence that requires asecond reading ; and 
a sentence that requires to be read a second time in order to be un- 
derstood is by that fact condemned. Purity is the use in their proper 
senses of such words only as are sanctioned by good usage—in 
other words, good English. Simplicity—or truthfulness perhaps 
the quality should be called—is the accurate, the exactly adequate 
expression of thought. It is not inconsistent with ornamentation, 
but it forbids over-ornamentation, affectation, the straining after 
effect. Bad styles are bad because the writers violate one or more 
of these three conditions of a good style; they compose sentences 
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that are obscure and ambiguous, or they use bad English, or they 
strive to be fine. 

Clearness and purity may be acquired by study and practice. 
Anybody can, if he is willing to labor, learn to express a thought so 
that nobody can misunderstand it. Anybody can pore over the dic- 
tionary until he learns to use pure English words in their accepted 
meaning. Simplicity is, however, as much a moral as a mental 
quality. Absolute truthfulness to one’s self is not a thing that can 
be taught. It is probably this quality of style that Renan has in 
mind when he insists that there is no art of style distinct from cul- 
ture of the mind. It is difference here that constitutes the difference 
between various good styles, that adds the touch of personal flavor 
which makes a style distinctive. It is because Ruskin and Thack- 
eray and Hawthorne—to take three eminent examples—practiced 
this virtue of truthfulness that they are acknowledged masters of 
style not only, but of styles so racy, so individual, so widely dif- 
ferent. 

In the above paragraphs we have summarized the chief things 
that are to be learned from this book of Mr. Bainton’s. A summary, 
however well it may convey an idea of the book’s substantial value, 
can do no justice to the form into which the compiler has worked 
his materials. Anybody who picks the volume up is not likely to 
lay it down unread. We do not suppose it will be any less useful 
because it has been made so attractive. We cannot forbear, how- 
ever, a criticism of the title. The book does not attempt the impos- 
sible task of teaching the art of authorship; in nearly every case 
the authors quoted do no more than give elementary hints on the 
art of composition. The writing of good English may be taught ; 
authorship is incommunicable. Every one has to write letters fre- 
quently, sometimes an essay or paper, occasionally a brief com- 
munication to a newspaper, and every one may learn to do these 
things well. To write anything deserving the name of literature is 
quite another matter. Nothing but special endowments will enable 
one to do that, and no training can do more than impart a facility in 
the use of one’s tools. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom. The Polity of the English- 
speaking race outlined in its inception, development, diffusion, and preséi.t 
condition. By JAMES K. HosMER. I2mo. pp. 420. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


This is a book to delight the heart of Dr. Edward A. Freeman, 
since it is written to prove one of his pet theories. Dr. Freeman is 
never tired of insisting on the substantial unity of English-speaking 
peoples, in race, in language, in political and social institutions, 
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The political history of England and her colonies, including the 
United States, is one subject, according to this view. The view is 
more or less clearly worked out in Green’s Short History of the 
English People, but has never been thoroughly applied to the history 
of the United States. Mr. Hannis Taylor has, indeed, begun a 
constitutional history devoted to this view, but he has only finished 
his preliminary studies of British institutions ; the part relating to 
our country is postponed to an indefinite future, Professor Hosmer, 
therefore, has a comparatively unbeaten track to traverse, though 
he cannot be pronounced, absolutely, the first explorer. 

With Freeman, and Green, and Stubbs, Mr. Hosmer finds the 
origin of our political institutions in the Saxon race before its emi- 
gration to England. Parliament and Congress existed potentially in 
the moot, or general assembly of the Saxon people, by which they 
governed themselves in their primitive villages. When they became 
masters of England they transferred to that country the institutions 
to which they had been wonted in their old home. It is still debated 
among historical scholars whether the Saxons ever advanced beyond 
the town-meeting to representative government, strictly so-called ; 
some holding that it is to the Norman-French conquerors of Saxon- 
England that we owe this practical device. That the present Parlia- 
ment of England is of Norman origin is unquestionable, but the 
balance of authority is still in favor of the representative character 
of the folc-moot and witenage-mote of Saxon times. It is not neces- 
sary, of course, to maintain that these bodies were elected by uni- 
versal suffrage under the Australian ballot-system ; just as, when 
Simon de Montfort, in 1264, summoned each shire to send two dis- 
creet knights, and each city and borough to send two burgesses, 
the choice of representatives may not have been made in the modern 
manner, The root of the matter is this: that in either case certain 
persons, however appointed, were regarded and regarded themselves 
as the representatives of large sections of people, and their legisla- 
tive acts were accepted as the expression of the people’s will. 

The story of the English Constitution does not demand review 
here ; it is enough to say that Mr. Hosmer tells it clearly and well. 
seizing the chief events and passing over those of minor significance. 
The part of special interest is his tracing of the close connection 
between American and British institutions, Here again he is not 
the first to see the truth, but nobody has set it forth in a more 
striking way than he. Both in local and in State and National 
governments we have adopted English institutions, in part con- 
sciously, in still greater measure unconsciously. The New-England 
town-meeting was the Saxon /o/c-moot with hardly the change of a 
feature, and this is the foundation of American local self-govern- 
ment, The Federal Constitution was the constitution of England 


, 
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at the close of the eighteenth century, with only such changes as 
were necessary to adjust it to American life. The President was an 
elective King, holding office for but four years, but possessing the 
powers of George III. in almost every particular. The Senate was 
the House of Lords stripped of its hereditary aristocratic feature, 
and based instead on the federated State system. The House of 
Representatives was the House of Commons, practically without 
change. 

The Supreme Court, even, was based on the English judge- 
ship, though a new function was assigned it. This function of 
interpreting the Constitution and the statutes passed in accord- 
ance with it, practically makes the court a new political institution, 
and is the only really original contribution to the science of politics 
made by the United States, unless, indeed, we regard the written 
Constitution as such a contribution. Federal leagues based on a 
more or less defined constitution had, however, existed before ; but 
a court to determine the powers of the league, as distinguished from 
the powers of the respective parties to it, was a new thing in politi- 
cal institutions, As democracy advances, the necessity will be 
more and more apparent of having something placed 1n the way, 
not of the people's will, but of the people’s whim. The sober deter- 
mination of an intelligent people is probably sound ; at any rate it 
is the soundest thing there is, for, as has been well said, nobody is 
wiser than everybody. It does not follow that at a given moment 
the wish of the people is sound. Whole nations may be carried 
away by passion, by pride, by (miscalled) patriotism, and demand 
what is unsound, injurious, dangerous, destructive. The use of 
constitutional barriers and of a slowly-changing upper chamber in 
legislatures, is to act as a brake on such occasions, and give the 
people time to take breath and thought. 

Mr. Hosmer much exaggerates the influence of what he calls 
‘the Rigid, Paper Constitution.’”’ There is, in fact, an unwritten 
constitution that has giown up on the basis of the written, through 
custom and judicial decision, that needs to be expounded. The Cab- 
inet, the legislative power of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the standing committees of both House and Senate, 
the practical amendment of the Constitution by changing the func- 
tion of the electoral college, the gradual extension of Federal pow- 
ers, are examples of what we mean. To this element af the Consti- 
tution this book gives little or no recognition, and that is its most 
serious defect. 


The closing chapters on the future of Saxon freedom and the 
possibility of a Saxon brotherhood are eloquent and visionary— 
‘‘Utopian”’ at present, the author confesses, though he cherishes a 
vague hope of their future practicability; The dream of an alliance 
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of all English-speaking peoples in the interest of universal peace 
and justice among the nations is an alluring one, and does no harm 


so long as one recognizes that it is merely a dream. 
HENRY C. VEDDER. 
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its behalf, of which its proprietor 1s the 
constant recipient, are open to inspection 
at his place of business. 

Remember the name—Hatr’s HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR—as there are 
counterfeits! C. N. CRITTENTON, 
No. 115 Fulton Street, New York. Pro- 
pxtetor. Sold by all Druggists and Medi- 
cine Derlers everywhere 


Three Sizes, 25c., 50c. and $1. 
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